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At Home with a Hell-Diver 
Some Observations on the Nesting of the Pied-billed Grebe 


By ARTHUR A. ALLEN, Ithaca, N. Y. 
With photographs by the author 


EW birds are more widely distributed than the Pied-billed Grebe. 
Occurring from the region of the Great Slave Lake to Chile and Argen- 
tina, it differs from most birds in breeding throughout its range. It 


is, indeed, rather local 
in its distribution, and 
in some places almost 
absent; but the pond, 
lake, or stream that 
has not had its ‘Hell- 
diver,’ at least during 
the period of migration, 
is very exceptional. It 
is common, it is well 
known, if familiarity 
with its name implies 
knowledge of it, and 
yet it has been one of 
the least studied of 
our familiar birds. Ob- 
servations on its nest- 
ing habits have been 
extremely  desultory; 
careful studies have as 
yet not been made. 
Nor is this with- 
out reason. Few birds 
offer greater difficul- 
ties to the ornitholo- 
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gist who would become familiar with their lives. During their migration 
they are conspicuous enough, floating about on the surface of the water, 
sinking from sight when intently watched, or diving with a saucy flip of the 
feet at the discharge of a gun. But as soon as the breeding season has begun, 
no bird is more wary or difficult to observe. Occasionally their peculiar soft 
love-notes float out from the reeds to indicate their presence, or a few widen- 
ing circles on the surface of the pond mark the spot from which the watchful 
bird has espied us, but it is rarely indeed that we can sit and watch them as we 
would other birds. I have known of three pairs nesting about a small and 
much-frequented pond, with scarcely a person suspecting their presence; even 
though one nest, 
sheltered by only a few 
rushes, was almost con- 
spicuous from the path 
not fifty feet away. 
No one for a moment 
assumed that the float- 
ing pile of debris, 
anchored near the outer 
edge of the rushes, and 
freed from all attempts 
at architecture, was the 
nest of a bird, much 
less that of the Hell- 
diver which had been 
heard calling, off and 
on during the spring, 
and occasionally seen 
ee ee i floating on the open 
Si WP: surface of the pond. 


THE SAME WITH THE COVERING OF THE It resémbled more the 
EGGS REMOVED 


platform of a water- 
rat or a pile of drift stranded by the subsidence of the spring floods. The 
eggs, moreover, were never left exposed to the hostile search of Crows or 
water snakes, but were always carefully covered with material from the nest 
when not actually concealed by the inconspicuous body of the Grebe. 
Little wonder, then, that.the nest was overlooked. 

I was first directed to the spot by a friend who said that ‘Coots’ were 
nesting there. I was not a little surprised, therefore, when, after wading for a 
short distance along the edge of the pond, my attention was attracted by a 
splash in the water ahead, accompanied by a startled note like the syllable 
“keck,” and a few seconds later a Grebe bobbed into sight. Instead of immedi- 
ately sinking again, as one learns to expect of a Grebe, it rose up on its legs 
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and began beating upon the water with its wings. Such behavior bespoke 
something very unusual happening in the nearby nest. I looked just in time 
to see the last of the striped young scramble from it and disappear beneath 
the water. Then ensued a series of maneuvers on the part of the bird which 
were evidently intended to distract my attention. The customary silence, 
ease, and grace of diving were entirely abandoned. Each appearance above 
the water was announced by a shake of the body, followed by a beating of the 
wings on the surface, and a flip of the feet as it again dove, which sometimes 
sprayed water for more than a yard. This performance took place within 
ten or fifteen feet of me, and sometimes the bird swam in even closer. At such 
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THE HELL-DIVER 


times it rested rather high on the water, holding its tail, if we may speak of 
it as such, erect, and nervously flashing the light areas on the flanks, as do 
the Gallinules. 

Meanwhile the young birds had made their way toward the center of the 
pond. The largest could not have been more than a few days old, and yet, 
when I tried to catch them, they showed all the ingenuity of the old birds, 
diving, doubling, swimming with just the bill showing, or lying concealed in a 
bunch of water-weeds, with only the nostrils above the surface. Had the 
water been less clear, I probably should have been unable to catch any of 
them; but, as it was, I could follow them as they escaped in various directions. 
They were even conspicuous when attempting to hide. I was reminded of the 
old story of the Ostrich which buried its head in the sand to escape detection; 
for, in spite of the fact that only the bill was exposed above the water, the 
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entire body was nearly as conspicuous as though floating on the surface. In 
diving, as in floating, the wings of the young projected nearly at right angles 
from their bodies, even more so than in other precocial birds. 


FLASHING ITS WHITE FLANK FEATHERS 


The largest of the young had already reached the open water beyond my 
depth, and when I returned to the shore the old Grebe swam toward it, chang- 
ing her alarm note of, ‘keck,’ ‘keck,’ to a softer ‘cup,’ ‘cup,’ as though 
calling to it. Swimming beyond it, she turned her tail toward it and slightly 
raised her wings. This was the signal for the young one to crawl upon her back, 
which it repeatedly attempted to do until its mother, disgusted with such 
clumsiness, clapped her wing on its neck and started off at a great rate for the 
other end of the pond. When far enough away she checked her speed and gave 
it another chance. Then with her wobbly passenger she continued to the 
end of the pond, where she was joined by her mate. Here they sported about 
for some time, the young bird plunging from the the back of one and swim- 
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ming across to the other, all seemingly forgetful of the rest of the family. 
Finally they disappeared into the rushes, and I continued my course around 
the pond. 

From the alders at the far end a strange call floated out; ‘wup-pup-pup- 
caoW-Caow-Caow-Ca0-0-0-0-0-ow’ the note sounded to me, and was sometimes 
answered by its mate calling ‘cuck-cuck-cuck-o0-00-00-,’ and I knew that 
another pair of Grebes had chosen this secluded pond for their home. Careful 
search revealed only a deserted or incompleted nest, and I continued until I 
came to a weedy stretch. Examining it with binoculars, before entering, as it 
was quite open, I espied another of these elusive water-witches upon its nest. 
Unfortunately it saw me at the same time and rose, quickly and deftly pulling 
fragments from the rim and piling them over the eggs. It was the work of 


ASSISTING THE YOUNG FROM THE SHELL 
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but a moment, then the Grebe plunged from the nest and disappeared beneath 
the water, not to be seen again that day. Hoping to study the home-life of 
this bird, I cut a few branches and built a partial shelter about twenty feet 
away; but disappointment awaited me, for when I came back at two in the 
afternoon and again at five, the Grebe had not returned. 


CARRYING OFF THE EGG-SHELL 


Two days later found me again at the pond, bent upon studying the old 
birds with their young and making another trial upon the incubating bird. I 
arrived about seven A.M., but a careful survey of the whole surface failed to 
reveal any of the Grebes. Neither was the second bird upon the nest, though 
the warmth of the eggs attested her recent departure. Securing a boat, ‘I 
drifted about the pond, searching the edge of the rushes, and soon was rewarded 
by a movement a hundred yards or so below the first nest. The old bird came 
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into sight, diving and splashing as before to distract’ my attention, and I 
barely caught a glimpse of the young before they disappeared. I realized that 
it would be futile to try to observe them so long as they had the whole pond 
for a hiding-place, and I therefore resolved to catch them and limit their 
range. The next task was to tie threads to their legs and to fasten them near 
the edge of the rushes where they could be watched conveniently after the old 
birds should have found them. 

After about two hours I returned, but there was no sign of either of the old 
birds until five o’clock, after the whole day had been spent in fruitless waiting. 
Then one of them approached, calling ‘cup’-‘cup,’ as it had done before, 


INDULGING IN A PRODIGIOUS YAWN 


and the young answered with low, lisping peeps. Turning her tail to them, 
she lifted her wings and waited their climbing on her back, encouraging them 
to follow by moving slowly away. This they did, but usually reached the limit 
of their threads before they were able to crawl up completely. I was inter- 
ested to see whether, after repeated trials and failures on the part of the old 
bird, she would fathom the difficulty; but it proved entirely beyond the scope 
of her past experience. I secured a number of photographs of the old bird with 
the young at her side but as soon as they were safely ensconced upon her 
back, they snuggled down beneath her wings, hardly ruffling her feathers, 
and never deigned to raise their heads. The light soon became too poor for 
photographing so I freed the young and awaited the result. The old bird 
backed up to them, as she had done scores of times before, raised her wings in 
the approved fashion and started slowly off. The young were soon safely upon 
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her back, and this time continued with her. I looked for some expression of 
surprise or satisfaction, but not one of them blinked an eye. As though this 
were the first time she had invited them to ride, she swam unconcernedly 
toward the middle of the pond, where I left them in the gathering dusk. 


CALLING TO ITS YOUNG 


Eight days passed before another trip to the pond was possible. Neither 
the old nor the young of the first nest were seen on this visit, but the eggs 
in the second nest were hatching. The Grebe was incubating when I arrived 
at eight in the morning, but as I approached she covered the eggs and departed. 
Her further actions, however, entirely changed; for, instead of disappearing 
as formerly, she came up again a few yards away, and began beating upon the 
water with her wings even more frantically than had the first bird. She con- 
tinued diving and splashing until the camera was ready, when she inconsider- 
ately desisted. 

Only one of the eggs had hatched, and the young had been covered with as 
much care as the eggs. The eggshell was gone. Concealing the camera near 
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the nest, I pulled my boat into some bushes about fifty feet away, from which 
an unobstructed view could be obtained. It was evident that the instinct to 
protect the nest had been greatly augumented by the hatching of the first egg, 
but whether this would extend to the instinct to incubate was yet to be learned. 
The Grebe soon came back to the vicinity, but was evidently alarmed. Most 
of the time it swam back and forth behind the nest, flashing its white flank 
feathers; occasionally it peered into the nest, but, even after hours of waiting, 
when its nervousness had entirely disappeared, it showed no disposition to 
ascend the nest. It certainly appeared as though incubation were unnecessary 
with this bird. After about three hours, when hope had almost vanished, 
something seemed to arouse its interest, and suddenly, without the slightest 
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THE OLD BIRD SWAM UP TO MEET IT 


hesitation, it sprang upon the nest and began prodding into it with its bill. 
At first I was at a loss to understand such strange actions, but, upon a closer 
view, saw that another egg had hatched, and the old bird had been assisting 
the young from the shell. A white substance which I had seen in the bill of 
the Grebe as she was departing must have been a fragment of eggshell, as 
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half of it had disappeared. Hardly was I back in the blind before the bird 
returned, and, again without warning, sprang lightly and gracefully upon the 
nest—this time to seize the remaining fragment of shell, lest by its conspicu- 
ousness it should add to the manifold dangers of her newly hatched young. 
She carried it but a 
short distance away, 
however, and dropped 
it into the water. 

The first - hatched 
young, having now be 
come quite lively, had 
struggled free from 
the weeds with which 
it had been covered; 
but the newly-hatched 
bird was still very 
weak, and most of the 
time lay on the bot- 
tom of the nest with 
its neck outstretched. 
Occasionally as though 
not yet recovered from 
its previous cramped 
existence, or as though 
tored with the stern 
horizon of the life be- 
fore it, it raised its 
head and indulged in a prodigious yawn—a yawn such as Ursus might give 
when aroused from his winter’s sleep. A more scientific diagnosis might 
have explained these yawns as physical rather than emotional; but; to my 
eye untrained in Podicipian infirmities, they expressed only weariness and 
acute ennui. oe 

I next uncovered the eggs and young, thinking that the old bird might 
see fit to get upon the nest and cover them. I was disappointed, however, for, 
as she approached, she changed her alarm (keck) note to the call-note (cup), 
and the first-hatched was strong enough and obedient enough to scramble 
from the nest. The old bird swam up to meet it, backed up, lifting her wings, 
and a moment later started off with her youngster upon her back, leaving me 
to spend the rest of the day awaiting her return, communing with muskrats 
and dragon-flies and the omnipresent mosquitos. 

Sixteen days passed before my next visit to the pond, when, of course, all 
the eggs had hatched and the young had left the vicinity. One hundred yards 
down the pond and quite in the open at the outer edge of the rushes, I flushed 


CLIMBING ABOARD 
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the old bird and several young from a new nest that had evidently been con- 
structed as a sort of roosting- or resting-place. The down of the young is evi- 
dently not as impervious to water as are the feathers of the adults, and it is 
necessary for them to emerge from the water occasionally to dry off. Whether 
the original nest would have been used for this purpose if it had not been dis- 
turbed, cannot be said; but I am inclined to believe that these ‘roost-nests’ 
are frequently constructed, as several more were found in other parts of the 
pond, probably built by other Grebes. In construction they were similar to 
the regular nests, except that the hollow, never having been filled with debris 
was always better formed. The young at this time, although but sixteen days 
old, showed remarkable growth; but I was forced to cease my observations 
at this point. 


THE FIRST RIDE 


The Morning Bird Chorus in Pasadena 
By GARRETT NEWKIRK 


that is, when there is just enough light in the sky to show that day 

will come in a few minutes, and yet quite dark all around and beneath. 
Some bird, awake and more watchful than the others, or advantaged by his 
position on the sunward side of a tree, gives forth the first note. 

If you are awake and listening, you may hear it. At the time of this writing, 
May 15, it will be by the clock, “western time,” about 4.15. Most people 
never hear the bird chorus because they are asleep at that time. If they were 
awake, they would hardly note the first bird-voice; they would not be listen- 
ing for it. 

In this world we usually see what we are looking for, and hear what we 
listen for. We have in mind, as a rule, whatever we seek and find. Even if we 
are startled, surprised by something, the mind has in some way been prepared 
by training for its recognition. 

It seems as if the first bird wakens a number of others; they add their 
voices instantly to his, and in a few moments all the birds are awake. Every 
one adds his note of joy. The effect is more than a song or chorus, it is a cheer. 
It might remind one of a political mass-meeting, when some leader stands 
upon the platform, waves his cane, and calls out “Hip, hip,.hipl’’ and all join 
in, each at the top of his voice, “Hurrah/” and again, “three times three,” 
“Hurrah!” 

So the birds are cheering the coming of the day, not with a hoarse and 
strident “hurrah,” but each with his joyful song. 

The full chorus will continue, however, but a few minutes. As the light 
increases, sentiment gives way, as it does in human life, to practical necessity. 
One by one, the songsters are impelled by their all-night fast to seek their 
breakfast where it may be found, and they know. Some know that breakfast 
is not ready yet for them, and keep on singing. Some sing at intervals between 
the courses of their meal; but the real “chorus” is soon over; just as the enthus- 
iastic democrats or republicans may continue cheering on their way home 
or at their front gates, so do the birds. 

This bird chorus might be likened to a pyramid of music with the base at 
dawn and the apex at six o’clock, when they are all too busy to think of sing- 
ing very much. 

When the chorus is in full, only the trained ear could distinguish each of 
the many voices engaged, or a majority of them. Some of course are loud and 
evident; others must be listened for particularly. I am sure that I cannot 
segregate the half of them, for every voice, from the least to the greatest, 
joins in. 


1. HE full chorus begins here, as it does everywhere else, with the dawn— 


Each one as if a dozen songs were chorused in his own, 
And all the world were listening to him, and him alone. 
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In my own immediate neighborhood, in Pasadena, surrounded by consider- 
able open space with trees, the leader of the chorus in May is certainly the 
Black-headed Grosbeak. He gives the first, or one of the first notes, and his 
voice may be heard almost continuously above all, and the sweetest, too, 
unless it be the Western Meadowlark, who surpasses his brother of the East, 
in the compass and clearness of his songs. 

But the Grosbeak sings on all day, and up to the very dark. He seems 
loath to cease for the evening shades. He is like some happy housewife sing- 
ing at her work, singing to her babes, singing to herself, and to all whose ears 
are attuned to hear the voice of gladness anywhere. 

I may be mistaken, but it seems to me that our Mockingbird takes second 
place in the chorus. He is, of course, our star performer, and knows it so well 
that he likes to be a soloist. He is apparently a very self-conscious sort of bird, 
an actor posing for effect and special recognition. I know that no mere man is 
capable of judging really the ‘soul of a bird;’ but Mr. Burroughs has a similar 
impression as to the Mocker, even to the extent of aversion that I do not have. 
He thinks the Mocker is just a cold-blooded artist, with no real feeling in his 
performance. Well, the Mockingbird would not be willing to be left out of 
anything going on in public, so he joins now and then our morning chorus. 
But I have the feeling that he isn’t exactly pleased to be outclassed by the 
Grosbeak, and overborne by the volume of sound proceeding from the throats 
of all those inferior birds. 

The Arizona Hooded Oriole (who builds usually here on the under side of 
a broad palm leaf) may be heard occasionally in the chorus by a trained ear, 
but he does not specialize in music. His glorious beauty and charming manner 
fully compensate. Bullock’s Oriole has a voice of emphasis, easily distin- 
guished, and he likes to exercise it in the morning air. It is not specially musi- 
cal, and seems to have a challenge in it, “Touch me if you dare! I’ll keep my 
place if you'll keep yours.” Bullock’s is the western representative—close 
brother or cousin—of the eastern Baltimore. 

Easily distinguished in the chorus will be the voice of our Song Sparrows. 
We have a number of varieties, or sub-species. (Some who have been winter- 
visitants are not here now, but a number of others remain.) Their mingling 
strain is delightfully sweet, and ever remindful of the old voice we used to hear 
back east. Equal to it? Not quite, I think; but we are happy to possess the 
song of second quality, as we cannot have the first. It is delightful, anyway. 

Early in the season—February or March—the California Thrasher, bird 
of the foothills, is quite sure to come singly or in pairs for a vacation in town. 


A plain, brown bird and slender, with delicate, curving bill, 
No great pretense of feather but a voice to make you thrill. 


Only once or twice I have heard of a pair nesting near a house. A chief 
attraction for the Thrasher is the rich ground of our gardens and orchards, 
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where worms are plentiful near the surface; and he is a wonderful scratcher. 
I have seen him cultivating the flower-beds, even, and he is very fond of my 
bread bits. His song is delightful and unique. It reminds me at times of the 
Catbird’s, though much louder, and of certain notes of the Mocker. 

Along the arroyo often, elsewhere occasionally, one might distinguish in 
the chorus, and hear at intervals all day, the delicate, clear strain of the 
Phainopepla, that beautiful creature, iridescent bluish black with pointed 
crest, wing-bars of gauzy white; worth going far to see. 

But the singers never absent from our chorus, enthusiastic, continuous, 
are the Linnets, or crimson-throated House Finches, happy and unpopular. 
We could ill afford to spare them from our chorus, or their cherry singing all 
day long, injurious though they sometimes are to bud and fruit. 

If our friends, their enemies, would take the trouble to cut in two some of 
the millions of ‘cull’ oranges that are otherwise worthless, and scatter their 
halves daily on the ground, the Linnets would find in them much of the fruit 
acid they crave. They are not vicious, just dear and joyous. 

Then, we have in our chorus, too, the “Warbler’s minor music,”’ faintly 
heard, and the small notes of minor Sparrows. Little Chippie, near my win- 
dow this morning, was ‘chipping in’ with the regularity almost of a clock-tick, 
and something like it. He was doing his best, but, contrasted with the bell- 
like tones of the Grosbeak, the effect was amusing. 

And then we have the sweet little notes, that touch your heart whenever 
you hear them, of our dear little Willow Goldfinches. Occasionally will sound 
the strident note of our Flicker, nearby or a block away, just to let you know 
he’s here, and has a nest in some old tree or telephone pole half a mile off. He’s 
a glorious bird, with rich old-gold, instead of the lighter yellow of his east- 
ern cousin. 

In a lull of the chorus growing less, you may hear, if you listen closely, 
a little squeak in the bushes, of the Brown Towhee, our very exclusive, usually 
silent citizen. But he can sing, if he will, a solo or duet. I have heard 
it just once. 

Along the arroyo, where some people are protecting coveys of Valley Quail, 
their entrancing notes are heard, not only in the chorus but at other times, 
notably at the sunset hour. 

And nearly all these birds of the chorus I may see each morning later in 
my back yard, beneath the spreading branches of a great pepper tree. There 
I have scattered the night before, a plentiful supply of bread and other cereal 
scraps, to be in early readiness. There, too, is the dripping hydrant and basin 
for their use. No meat scraps are thrown out till later; those might attract 
the cats. They, however, seldom appear on my premises, having been dis- 
couraged in divers ways.* 

*Every center of population, and important premise should have plots of ground known 
as “catacombs.” 
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Is the morning bird chorus worth waking for? I think so. If I could not 
awake otherwise, at the “first peep o’ day,” I’d set an alarm clock to call me 
at least once. 

If enthusiasm, hope and joy are contagious, surely one could not afford 
to miss entirely the inspiring chorus of the birds, when they are 


Calling on the world asleep to waken, and behold 
The king in glory coming forth along his path of gold. 
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THE PEWEE’S NOTE 


The voice of your sadness 
So sweet is, Pewee, 
With voice for your gladness 
A songster you'd be. 
—E. J. Sawyer. 
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gatherers with clubs and used for food. Photographed by Tiuba. 


Destruction of the Rhea, Black-Necked Swan, Herons, 
and Other Wild Life in South America 


By LEO E. MILLER 


O ONE will question that the federal law prohibiting the importation 

N of the plumage of wild birds, has achieved results of far-reaching 

importance. Perhaps in no other country has its effect been so 
immediately felt as in South America. 

In the early part of November, 1913, as a member of Colonel Roose- 
velt’s South American Expedition, I had occasion to spend a week in Buenos 
Aires. Following my usual custom, I visited the various natural history 
stores, curio shops, and exporting houses, for in this manner I have occasion- 
ally succeeded in adding a rare specimen of real scientific value to the 
collections. 

Newly made acquaintances interested themselves in my behalf, had fur- 
nished letters of introduction to Mr. Hahn, the Guatemalan Minister, who had 
at some previous time been a controlling figure in the natural-products export 
business. From Mr. Hahn were secured the letters that opened to us the 
inmost recesses of the warehouse of M. Elli, probably the largest concern of 
its kind in South America. Mr. Elli personally conducted us through his 
establishment. 

At first the bales and heaps of mammal skins held my attention. Promi- 
nent among them were many thousands of skins of the otter, although this 
animal is fast disappearing from its old haunts. Our guide explained that the 
firm furnished the traps, and that a good man, upon discovering a lake or stream 
inhabited by otters, could catch all the inhabitants of the colony with great 
ease, visiting the traps several times each day to remove the captives. I 
think the government of Argentine was contemplating the adoption of some 
protective measure, at the time of our visit, to prevent these animals from 
being entirely exterminated. 

Probably next in order of abundance were the skins of deer, those of the 
great, beautiful marsh deer predominating. The smaller mammals such as 
rabbits, skunks, opossums, coypu rats, and various small rodents, were well 
represented by thousands of pelts. One great bale that excited my curiosity 
was found to contain the breasts of Penguins,—many hundreds of them. 

My attention was next directed to the ceiling. We were in a great, long, 
barn-like room, the ‘ceiling’ of which was supported by strong rafters that 
ran, close together, the length of the room. On nails and hooks driven into 
both sides of these rafters, hung immense bunches of entire skins of the Black- 
necked Swan. There were many, many thousands of them, and, as we looked 
in speechless amazement, our host explained that at certain seasons of the 
year these birds congregated on the rivers of Lower Argentine in great numbers, 
and that a good gunner could usually kill several at one shot. I ventured to 
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inquire for what purpose these skins were used; and was told, though not in 
these same words, that the only excuse or reason for this wholesale slaughter 
of the beautiful and graceful creatures was to supply the women of the civi- 
lized world with powder-pufis. I wonder how many women have realized 


RHEAS IN THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN AT BUENOS AIRES 
Photographed by L. E. Miller 


this gruesome fact, when insisting on “genuine swan’s down” when purchas- 
ing the fluffy daubers! But the greatest surprise of all was still awaiting us. 

I was called into the office and given the opportunity to listen to some 
rather heated arguments against the laws that had recently been enacted in 
my country, prohibiting the importation of wild birds’ plumage. And by 
degrees it dawned upon me that the concern had a large sum of money invested 
in a stock of these goods, upon which it suddenly found it impossible to realize. 
As proof, I was shown into a lower storeroom almost completely filled with 
enormous burlap-covered bales that were stacked from floor to ceiling. These 
were filled with Rhea feathers, and I was repeatedly assured that they had all 
been taken from wild killed birds; and that practically the only market that 
existed for these feathers was the United States of America, where they were 
manufactured into dusters. No other country imported sufficient quantities 
to render their collection profitable. As I vainly tried to estimate the quan- 
tity that was housed within those four walls, I was relieved of all difficulty 
by being told that there were exactly sixty thousand kilos—approximately 
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sixty tons. Next day I purchased a copy of the bulletin giving the statistics 
of Argentine imports and exports. I found that 34,206 kilos, over thirty-four 
tons of Rhea feathers had been exported during the first six months of the 
fiscal year. Later, while strolling through the zodlogical gardens of Buenos 
Aires, I came upon two splendid specimens of the Rhea insolently blocking 
my path, and I wanted to congratulate these fortunate individuals upon 
having escaped the general massacre. 

The markets of Buenos Aires, at this season, were abundantly supplied 
with Solitary and Pectoral Sandpipers, and Greater and Lesser Yellow-legs. 
Tinamon of two species (N. maculosa and Colopersus elegansis) were offered 
by the barrel and basketful. In Asuncion, Paraguay, small birds, including 
Tanagers and Ovenbirds were occasionally on sale, piucked, though in small 
numbers. 

Several months later I was spending a short time among the Portuguese 
planters on the Lower Madeira and Solimoens, where are found the impene- 
trable swamps interspersed with shallow lagoons. It was the beginning of the 
nesting season, and Herons were donning their fatal nuptial garments. An 
agent had visited the locality a short time before, offering to buy all aigrettes 
collected at three contos of reis (about $1,000) per kilo (about 2 Ibs.). Judg- 


PORTUGUESE PLANTERS’ HUT ON THE SOLIMOENS:WHERE LARGE 
NUMBERS OF EGRETS ARE KILLED 
Photographed by L.E. Miller 


ing by the numbers of the birds as I- had seen them, and they were 
not extremely abundant here, I was calculating how many shots would be 
required to secure enough birds to produce two pounds of aigrettes, and if the 
high price of ammunition in Brazil would make it a profitable occupation for 
the natives. The birds seemed fairly safe. My swarthy Portuguese friend 
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for a time ventured no information beyond answering my questions. Then 
decided to admit me into his confidence; and the single word “veneno”’ spoke 
volumes. 

About the time the Heron’s plumage is at its best, the annual floods have 
begun to recede, leaving shallow lakes and marshes teeming with myriads of 
imprisoned fish. And as the drying-up process continues, the stranded fish 
die in heaps. I saw tons of them—dying, dead and decaying—in the pan- 
tanales on the Taquary. It was the season of harvest for the Jabiru, Heron, 
Vulture and opossum, and they were enjoying their periodical feast to the full. 

It is the custom of the plume-hunter, I was told, to collect quantities of 
these fish, poison them, and then scatter them broadcast over the Heron’s 
feeding-grounds. Occasionally, poisoned shrimp are used, if the inundations 
extend beyond the usual time. This method is of course cheaper than shooting: 
the birds are not frightened away, and the results of such relentless persecu- 
tion must be obvious. A whole colony may be exterminated in its feeding- 
grounds, even if the rookery is impregnable. 

I do not know to what extend this process of extermination is carried on. 
I have never seen it in operation, and had never heard of it elsewhere. But 
such, my informant assured me, are the methods employed on the Madeira 
and Solimoens. 


MOURNING DOVE 
Photographed by Guya Bailer, Geneseo, N. Y. 
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Comparative Abundance of Birds 


A Letter from Abbott H. Thayer 


Eprtor OF Brrp-Lore: 

I send you herewith a letter from Professor Miinsterberg. 

Having long believed that our common birds are not widely diminishing, 
except in certain special cases where circumstances of civilization have ceased 
to sustain them at an artificial abundance (as in the case of Swifts and Barn 
Swallows), I asked Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, the Harvard Professor of 
Psychology, to corroborate my belief that circular question-lists sent about to 
gather the public opinion on this subject are dangerous and misleading, 
because of the very psychological reason that he gives in the accompany- 
ing letter. 

His answer sent you herewith should influence all the local Audubon Socie- 
ties who publish such dismal announcements. These Societies will swiftly 
diminish their own credit by such an unscientific position. 

Let me here say that I go annually over my boyhood stamping-ground 
around Keene, N. H., a small city of ten thousand inhabitants, now about twice 
the size it was fifty years ago when I knew every foot of its surroundings. 
Evety meadow has still its Meadowlarks and, close by the town, one of the 
principal meadows has still its Upland Plovers; although I do not, of course, 
class this species with the rest. Bobolinks are everywhere that they ever 
were;,hundreds of them, young and old, crowd the fences, the grass, and the 
tops of the neighboring groves; when the year’s generation is accomplished. 
Every wet place has its Redwings; the elms their Orioles and Grackles; the 
river its Spotted Sandpipers and Wood Ducks. Bluebirds are just now scarce 
hereabouts, but I saw three or four pairs last week in Keene, and, to my great 
joy, Nighthawks seem to be picking up. There, again, they build on the tops 
of the stores about the center of the town. It is true, I saw only one individual 
there, the other day, but it was the first for several years; we have seen four 
in all, hereabouts, this year. In this region Hermit Thrushes still seem less 
numerous than up to 1912, and in Dublin I have seen no Bluebirds this sea- 
son; but, taking the whole region together, its bird fauna is, in my belief, 
unabated. Its Robins, Bobolinks, Catbirds, Kingbirds, Flickers, Orioles, 
Warblers, Swallows, Flycatchers, its three kinds of Vireo, its Meadowlarks, 
Spotted Sandpipers, and many other species, are all at their posts, and this, 
in my belief, is all there ever were. Of course, all species fluctuate, and the 
Hermits and Bluebirds will doubtless abound again.—A. H. THaver, Monad- 
nock, N. H., May 31, 1914. 


Professor Miinsterberg’s Letter 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, May 28, 1914. 
My dear Sir: You raise the interesting question of whether the testimony 
of those who claim that many species of bird are today less common than 
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formerly is reliable. I should say that such testimony underlies all the well- 
known illusions which are today familiar to the psychologist through recent 
experimental studies concerning the value of evidence on the witness stand. 
The illusions of perception, of memory, of suggestion, of attention, play an 
important role there. 

In this particular case, it may be taken as probable that, looking backward, 
the imagination exaggerates the pleasure received from such birds in the past 
in comparison with the present experience. If the feelings were different, if 
it were the question of dangerous birds, or of birds disliked for any other rea- 
son, the suggestive illusion would probably be the opposite. The observers 
would have the impression that there are more birds today than formerly, 
because displeasures of the past are easily underestimated as compared with 
present displeasures. I should not trust such impressionistic records at all. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Me. A. H. Tuaver. .  Huco MUNSTERBERG. 
Monadnock, N. H. 


FEMALE REDSTART, NEST AND YOUNG 
Photogtaphed by Artbur A. Allen, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Why the Birds Are Decreasing 


By ROLLA WARREN KIMSEY, Lathrop, Mo. 


IRDS are a great deal like people. There is probably no bird, regard- 
B less of what its reputation for good may be, but that does some harm. 
Most of our best-known insect-destroyers are also great lovers of fruit; 
devouring large quantities of cherries, strawberries and grapes. I think, 
however, that, all things considered, the good done by the feathered folk is 
sufficient to credit them, as a class, as the friend of man. Then, if it is a fact 
that the birds are decreasing, it is time for something practical to be done for 
their protection. 

The first thing I desire to set forth is that the breeding-places are being 
destroyed. I have in mind a certain territory where hawthorn, red thorn, 
wild plum and crab trees, wild rose-bushes and other small, thick bushes 
grew in profusion along the streams, fence-corners and roadside. These fur- 
nished an ideal nesting-place, and also protection, for the Catbird, Brown 
Thrasher and Mockingbird. Then there were miles of hedge-fence, so closely 
matted that it was almost impossible for one to locate or reach a nest within 
the thorns. In these places I have found dozens 6f nests in the course of an 
afternoon stroll. Now this land has been steadily advancing in value, and as 
a result, the brush and thickets have been cleared away, the hedge-fences 
uprooted, and along the roadside appears the neat wire fence. The birds that 
once found shelter and protection for their nest and young have been forced 
to build more in the open, or to leave the rieighborhood for more desirable 
nesting-places. So, with less protection, a greater number of their young 
are being destroyed each year. I go over the same ground, and consider myself 
fortunate if I find three or four nests where in previous years I have found 
many, with little effort. 

Around almost every farmhouse there are from six to fifteen half-fed cats. 
In the villages and cities there are hundreds of them, homeless, and living as 
it were by their wits. The birds, that love the friendship and companionship 
of man, build their nests in the great trees around the house, and in the old 
neglected orchard, which knows nothing about a pruning-hook or saw. In 
one of these old trees I have seen the nest of a Woodpecker in a decayed stub; 
up in a substantial fork, the nest of a Robin; and on a low, flat limb, a Dove 
over her eggs. But now the old orchard has given way to closely trimmed, 
business-like trees, in which a nest would have no more protection than out 
on the highway. I have stood in some yards and counted ten and twelve 
nests, without moving. Now it is about the yard and orchard that the cat 
gets in its most deadly work. It is impossible for young birds to stay in the 
trees when learning to fly; in fact, one will find them on the ground nearly as 
often as in the trees. And how often have I been reading in the shade, on some 
summer day, to be aroused by the cry of a fledgling Oriole or Robin, as it strug- 
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gled in the jaws of a wretched cat. This is going on constantly, for there is no 
food for which a cat will seek more diligently than young birds, in nesting-time. 

In the territory of which I speak, there are only two birds that seem to 
hold their own: the Meadowlark and the English Sparrow. I need not go into 
detail about the latter, but shall give a reason as to why the Larks have, to all 
appearances, held their own, and seem to be as numerous as ever. Their 
breeding-places have been increased. I mean that the timothy and clover 
fields furnish ideal nesting-places for them; for, as soon as the young leave the 
nest, they are well protected by the long grass from Hawks and any ‘var- 
mints’ that would prey upon them. If one ever attempted to catch a young 
Lark in the tall grass he will readily understand my position, when I refer to 
the hay-fields as protection. Then the rapidity with which Quails will multi- 
ply, when given a closed season, bears out the position that any bird that 
builds in the grass is well protected. 

What is the remedy? It must come through the states, and from the 
counties within the states. Every county should have a bird park, where 
rose-bushes, buck bushes, plum thickets, thorn trees, and all kinds of wild 
trees, can grow in rank profusion. The park will become a sort of a recruiting 
point, as the birds will soon learn to nest there; and, if the farmers are 
instructed to encourage the growth of thick shrubs along their fence-rows, 
the birds will scatter out over the country. 

Cats in town should be taxed and required to wear a small collar. This 
would cull out a large number of the prowlers. Then our farmers need some 
advice along the cat line. 

Finally, there are only two questions before us: Do we need the birds? 
Are they decreasing? If an affirmative answer is given to the above questions, 
I shall add, no expense should be withheld for their protection. 


The Migration of North American Sparrows 
TWENTY-NINTH PAPER 

Compiled by Prof. W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 

With drawings by Louis Acassiz Fuertes 


(See Frontispiece) 
LARK BUNTING 


Wintering in northern Mexico, and less commonly in southern Texas 
and southern Arizona, the Lark Bunting begins its northward journey in early 
March, but migrates so slowly that it is the first of June before it reaches 
the northern limit of its breeding range. Its principal home is on the treeless 
prairies just east of the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, whence it spreads 
west in migration to southern California and has wandered east to Mount 
Pleasant, S. C., April 19, 1895; Montauk Point, N. Y., September 4, 1888; 
and Lynn, Mass., December 5, 1877. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


| Number 


Average date of Earliest date of 


| 

PLACE po spring arrival spring arrival 
RN os ot se esless 5 March 1 | February 13, 1910 
OS OS SE ee ee | April 6, 1890 
Southern New Mexico............... 2 | April 6 April 3, 1892 
Pahrump Valley, Nev............... | | April 29, 1890 
Springfield, Colo. (near)............. 3 | April 29 | April 27, 1908 
eee 5 | May 2 | April 28, 1894 
SS Sagal | 5 | May8 May 4, 1906 
Denver, Colo. (near). Get Pei 14 | May 14 April 28, 1889 
Cheyenne, Wyo.. 4 May 10 May 7, 1888 
Badger, Nebr.. esata Cate 4 | May 7 May 4, 1900 
Valentine, Nebr. (near)... Se alate | 6 | May 9 April 22, 1894 
Rapid City, S. D.. Cas bade 5 | May to | May 6, 1906 
Harrison, S. D. (near) Ni gies ase hk 9 | May 13 May 10, 1891 
Lanesboro, Minn.. Bee ee May 11, 1884 
Terry, Mont.. Sips eebeuacg al 8 | May 15 May 10, 1893 
Aweme, Manitoba (near). Ko id sae patie 7 | May 22 | May 15, 1908 
Serre rer May 15, 1908 
Dinsmore, aa abana aca BAS 3 | May 26 May 22, 1909 
PE, FOURS oo icc c av saecdscwad 3 | May 31 May 24, 1909 


The last were noted at San Antonio, Tex., on the average May 6, and the 
latest May 13, 1899; the last in the Huachucas, Ariz., May 16, 1902; and at 
Poway, Calif., May 25, 1886. 

The southward movement in the fall begins so early that by July 27, 1881, 
the first appeared at Brownsville, Tex., several hundred miles south of the 
breeding range. The average date of the first seen in southern New Mexico 
is August 2, earliest July 31, 1901, and in southern Arizona, average August 7, 
earliest August 5, 1909. An unusually early individual was noted July 20, 1905, 
at Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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The last one noted at Badger, Nebr., was on September 28, 1899; Rapid 
City, S. D., average October 1, latest October 2, 1911; Yuma, Colo. (near), 
average September 13, latest September 21, 1891, and Carrizozo, N. M.., 
October 28, 1902. 


SHARPE’S SEEDEATER 


The principal home of Sharpe’s Seedeater is in northeastern Mexico, but 
some individuals migrate north in summer to the lower Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas, and at this season the species is fairly common locally in Cameron 
and Hidalgo Counties. It arrives on the average near Brownsville, March 18, 
earliest February 21, 1880, and may occasionally winter, as one was taken 
January 30, 1889 at Brownsville. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows ° 
TWENTY-EIGHTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(Eee Frontispiece) 


Sharpe’s Seedeater (Sporophila morelleti shar pei, Figs. 1, 2).—The plumages 
of this little Seedeater are still a puzzle to ornithologists. In southern Mexico 
and southward, the adult male has a jet-black back and broad black breast- 
band, but in northeastern Mexico and the lower Rio Grande Valley in Texas, 
no specimen of this kind has been taken, and our plate (Fig. 1) shows as mature 
a male as is known from this region. It is because of this difference in the 
plumage that a northern race of the bird has been described; but whether 
in this northern bird the back and breast never become black, or whether as 
yet a fully adult male has not been found, is an open question. In my opinion, 
the first-named condition is correct; in other words, Sharpe’s Seedeater never 
has the back and breast-band wholly black. Consequently, in its fully adult 
plumage it resembles the southern race of this species (i.e. Morellet’s Seed- 
eater) in immature plumage. 

The case is unusual and doubtless requires further investigation. In the 
meantime, I have not the material for a satisfactory study of this Seedeater’s 
plumage changes. The case is complicated by the impossibility of determining 
whether winter specimens from southern Mexico are residents or migrants 
from the North. 

Lark Bunting (Calamospiza melanocorys, Figs. 3-5).—It is difficult to 
explain under any theory of protective coloration, the relation between the 
plumage and the haunts of the male Lark Bunting. Conspicuous in color, 
and action, it inhabits the open plains where cover is scant and where one 
might well imagine it was exposed to such enemies as it may possess. The 
female, however, is in a high degree protectively colored; and, indeed, it is 
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only during the mating- and nesting-season that the male wears his striking 
black-and-white costume. 

The nestling male is buffy white, faintly streaked below; above the feathers 
are blackish margined with buffy, producing a somewhat scaled appearance. 
At the postjuvenal molt the tail and wing-quills are retained, the rest of the 
plumage molted. The new plumage (first winter) resembles that of the female 
but the wings and tail are blacker and there is more black on the underparts, 
particularly on the throat. 

The breeding or nuptial plumage is gained by a spring or prenuptial molt, 
in which, as in the postjuvenal or first fall molt, the tail and wing-quills are 
retained. The body plumage, wing-coverts and tertials are shed and replaced 
by the black- and-white breeding-dress. Birds in their first nuptial plumage 
may now be distinguished from fully mature birds by their browner wings and 
tail and, often, less intensely black body feathers. 

At the postnuptial or fall molt, which, as usual, is complete, the bird 
assumes a costume somewhat like that of the first winter; but the tail and wing- 
quills are now fully black and there is more black on the underparts. 


WOOD PEWEE 
Photographed by Guy A. Bailey, Geneseo, N. Y. 


A Codperative Study of Bird Migration 


LTHOUGH we received seventy-one reports on the migration of the 
A first group of birds—Robin, Red-winged Blackbird and Phobe— 
(including five that were held and sent with the second group), only 
forty-four reports on the Chimney Swift, House Wren and Baltimore Oriole 
have come in. Therefore we cannot make such comparisons nor come to such 
conclusions as might have been possible from a larger number of returns. It 
would have been interesting, for instance, to see whether the Swifts reached 
Nova Scotia from the mainland, as the Robins apparently did, or entered 
the south end directly, from over the water. 

The migration of the present three species called forth few comments as 
to its being unusual in any way. Pittsburgh reported all three as being uncom- 
monly early, Milwaukee that the Oriole was four days ahead of its record, 
and New Haven that the Swift and Wren were late. For all three species the 
Mississippi Valley dates average several days earlier than those of the 
Atlantic coast. 

The Chimney Swift averaged the earliest species to appear and to become 
common, though at some stations, particularly in the north, it was the latest. 
The first individuals took just a month from southeastern Pennsylvania to the 
far end of Nova Scotia. As with the Robins, after passing New York City, 
those that continued along the coast went much faster than those that followed 
up the big river valleys. Swifts reached northern Vermont but three or four 
days before others reached northern Nova Scotia, though the former is three 
hundred, and the latter seven hundred miles from New York. That makes 
the advance of the species along the coast about thirty-two, and up the Hud- 
son and Champlain Valleys less than seventeen miles a day. This rate is much 
slower than the Robin’s, which was forty-seven and twenty miles, respectively. 

Although the House Wren breeds north to New Brunswick and Quebec, 
it is apparently too rare north of southern New England to be counted on 
regularly. In the Middle West, however, it is common much farther north— 
as far as these records extend. In Norway, Maine, “In 1911 several bird- 
houses in town had one lone House Wren, who made a nest and sang and 
waited for a week or two, but no mates arrived and they disappeared. We 
never saw them before or since.” It is remarkable that this species was noted 
at Viroqua, Wis., twenty days earlier than at any other station in that state, 
and thirteen days earlier than at any other station from Missouri northward, 
—in fact, it became common there six days before it was first seen elsewhere 
in Wisconsin. 

The Baltimore Oriole seemed to become common at substantially the same 
date along a line from the lower Delaware Valley to southwestern Maine 
(except at Bernardsville, which is in the hilly interior of northern New Jersey), 
and to reach, several days later, points farthest to either side of that line,— 
Orient, Bournedale, Clarendon and St. Albans.—CHARLES H. ROGERS. 
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Reports were received from the following localities and persons: 


Atlantic Coast District. 


Berwyn, Chester Co., southeastern Pa.—Frank L. Burns. 

Andover, Sussex Co., northwestern N. J.—Mrs. W. K. Harrington. 

Bernardsville, Somerset Co., central northern N. J.—John Dryden Kuser. 

Port Chester, Westchester Co., southeastern N. Y.—James C. Maples, Samuel 
N. Comly, Paul C. Spofford, Bolton Cook. 

New Haven, New Haven Co., central southern Conn.—Aretas A. Saunders: 

Orient, eastern Long Island, N. Y.—Roy Latham. 

Waterbury, New Haven Co., western central Conn.—R. E. Platt, Mrs. Nelson 
A. Pomeroy. 

South Auburn, northeastern R. I.—Harry S. Hathaway. 

Providence, northeastern R. I.—Roland Hammond, Lucy H. Upton. 

Cambridge and vicinity, Middlesex Co., eastern Mass.—Myles Peirce Baker. 

Bournedale, Barnstable Co., southeastern Mass.—Ethel L. Walker. 

Norway, Oxford Co., southwestern Maine.—Corabelle Cummings. 

Milton, Queens Co., southern N. S.—R. H. Wetmore. 

Antigonish, Antigonish Co., eastern N. S.—Harrison F. Lewis. 


Hudson and Champlain Valleys. 


Hyde Park, Dutchess Co., southeastern N. Y.—Harry T. Briggs. 

Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co., southeastern N. Y.—Maunsell S. Crosby. 

Clarendon, Rutland, Co., central western Vt.—L. Henry Potter. 

St. Albans, four miles north of, Franklin Co., aorthwestern Vt.—Lelia E. Hon- 
singer. 


Ohio Valley. 


Urbana, Champaign Co., central eastern Ill.—Frank Smith and collaborators. 

Marco, Greene Co., southeastern Ind.—Mrs. Stella Chambers. 

Huron, Erie Co., central northern Ohio.—H. G. Morse. 

Detroit, Wayne Co., southwestern Mich.—Mrs. F. W. Robinson. 

Pittsburgh, within 1o miles of, Allegheny Co., central western Pa.—Thos. D. 
Burleigh. 

Collins, Erie Co., southwestern N. Y.—Dr. Anne E. Perkins. 

Geneva, Ontario Co., southwestern N. Y.—Otto McCreary. 

Aurora, Cayuga Co., southwestern N. Y.—Matilda Jacobs. 

Highland Park, Rochester, Monroe Co., southwestern N. Y.—William L. G. 
Edson. 

Reaboro, Victoria Co., central southern Ont.—E. W. Calvert. 


Mississippi Valley. 


Concordia, Lafayette Co., central western Mo.—Dr. Ferdinand Schreimann. 
Washington Park, Springfield, Sangamon Co., central Ill—Frances S. Davidson. 
Iowa City, Johnson Co., central eastern Iowa.—R. W. Wales. 

Zuma Twp., Rock Island Co., northwestern Ill.—J. J. Schafer. 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., central northern Ill.—Norman E. Nelson. 
Atlantic, Cass Co., southwestern Iowa.— Thos. H. Whitney. 
Lauderdale Lakes, Walworth Co., southeastern Wis.—Lula Dunbar. 
Viroqua, Vernon Co., southwestern Wis.—Raymond Spellum. 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee Co., southeastern Wis.—Mrs. Mark L. Simpson. 
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Mississippi Valley, continued. 
Madison, Dane Co., central southern Wis.—A. W. Schorger. 
Reedsburg, Sauk Co., central southern Wis.—Ethel A. Nott. 
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Newberry, Luce Co., northeastern Mich.—Ralph Beebe. 
Lennox, Lincoln Co., southeastern S. D.—W. B. Mallory. 
Fargo, Cass Co., southeastern N. D.—O. A. Stevens. 


CHIMNEY SWIFT 


Atlantic Coast District. 
ae www 0 a ia ale 
yee 
Bernardsville, N. J..... 

Port Chester, N. Y. ; 
New Haven, ‘Conn., and v vic. 
i ye ) a ah Oa 


Waterbury, SD ons ohio’ ts 


Providence, R. I., and vic.. 
Cambridge, Mass., and vic.. 
Bournedale, Mass.......... 
Kittery Point, Me.......... 
BI, Bs ca acdices veces 
.  & ae ee 

Antigonish, N. S........... 


Hudson and a V heen 


Hyde Park, N. 

Rhinebeck, N. Y. aeded 
Clarendon, kis o% bs were 
SS SRR 


Ohio Valley. 


Urbana, Iil.. 

Marco, Ind.. 
ee & 
eee 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and vic.... 
Southwestern New York... 
Ree eer 


Mississippi Valley. 


Concordia, Mo.. 

Wash. Park., Springfield, m,| 
Iowa City, lowa.. 

Zuma Twp., Rock I. Co. I. 
Rockford, Til a re 
Atlantic, Towa.. aa 
Lauderdale Lakes, Wis... 
Viroqua, Wis.. : py 
Milwaukee, CRE Et ry 
Madison, Wis... Papeete a) 
Reedsburg, Wis..... 
Newberry, Mich....... ats 
SS ON OS Se | Se 
Ae See 


* By Dr. L. 


B. Bishop. 


First seen Number | Next seen Number a 
April 22 I April 27 April 28 
April 26 4-5 April 28 4-5 April 28 
May 4 8 May 5 I May 4 
April 27 2 April 30 10 May 3 
May 1* May 4 12 May 8 
May 15 3 May 17 I not common 
May 5 I May 7 5 May 9 
May 3 4 May 6 8 May 9 
May 4 2 May 6 
May 11 2 May 15 May 17 
An early individual} April 21 | by M. P.| Baker. 
May 7 25 May 8 countless | May 7 
May 18 | common | May 18 
May 22 2 | May 23 | May 25 
April 23 4 April 24 12 | April 26 
May 2 4 May 3 6 | May 8 
May 8 I May 10 2 | May 17 
May 19 3 May 20 6 May 21 
| 
| | 
April 21 2 April 28 4 May 4 
April 18 I April 22 6 April 25 
April 18 | I April 19 I | April 26 
May3 | I | rare here 
April 25 6 April 26 5 | April 26 
April 30 | 9 May 1 9 | May to 
May 4 | I May 5 2 May to 
| | 
April 18 I April 19 7 April 24 
May 24 | 5 May 26 | 7 (?) 
April 17 _ | I April 23 2 April 29 
April 29 2 April 30 2 | Maye 
April 18 I April 26 tro = |_- April 27 
April 23 10 April 26 5 | Mayr 
May 3 8 ay 4 3 May 3 
April 27 3 May 1 16 | May 1 
Mays | 3 May 6 7 | May 6 
April 27 | 3 April 28 14 | April 28 
April14 | 7-8 May 13 6 | May ts 
May 18 | 6 May 19 4 | May 20 
No record 
May 15 I May 16 4 | May 20 


A Coéperative Study of Bird Migration 


HOUSE WREN 


Atlantic Coast District. 
Ng ib vig S005 eed 
SS UN Dive cic oss s's-0 5-6 
Bernardsville, N. J......... 
Port Chester, N. Y......... 
New Haven, Conn. , and vic. 
Orient, L. I., N. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Providence, R. I., and vic. 
Cambridge, Mass., and vic. 
Bournedale, Mass..... ae ie 
i) A Se 
EN ee 


Hudson and C = wee Valleys 
Hyde Park, N. Y. : 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
Clarendon, | FE ee 
|: See 


Ohio Valley. 


Marco, Ind. 

Have seen House ‘Wr rens 
a” era 
ee 


Pittsburgh, Pa., and vicinity 


Southwestern New York.... 
Reaboro, Ont... 


Mississippi Valley. 
Concordia, Mo... 
Wash. Park, Springfield, Til. 
Iowa City, Iowa........... 


Zuma Twp., Rock I. Co.,TIl. 


Saas 
pT 
L auderdale L akes, Wi is.. 


Milwaukee, Wis............ 
OSS: eee 
Reedsburg, Wis............ 
Newberry, Mich........... 
Lincoln Co., S. D...... 

Fargo, N. D.... 


Bernardsville, N. J......... 
Port Chester, N. Y......... 


First seen | “Number | Next seen Number | common 
April 22 I April 23 | April 28 
April 29 I April 30 | 2 | Mayr 
May 7 3 May 8 | I May 8 
April 24 I April 25 | 2 | Mayr 
May 4 I Mays | I | May 7 
May 4 I very rare ajnd irregul| ar trans. 
May 4 I May 7 2 May 9 
May 16 2 | rare 
May 16 I May 17 3 | May 17 
not seen 

Seen only jin 1911 
Accidental 
May 4 I May 6 3 | May 8 
May 2 3 May 3 5 | May4 
None seen 

None; some seasons jone or two | 

| 

April 18 I April 23 I April 26 
April 21 2 April 22 2 

here but thiree times. 
April 20 I April 23 I April 26 
April 26 3 April 27 3 May 2 
April 21 I April 22 | 4 April 23 
April 28 3 April 30 | 3 May 6 
May 3 I May 10 I May 24 
April 23 I April 26 2 April 29 
April 22 I April 23 2 April 28 
April 19 2 April 20 2 April 23 
April 25 I April 26 | 6 April 26 
April 26 3 April 27 | I April 29 
April 26 I April 27 | I May 1 
May 1 I May 13 | I 
April 6 | I April 8 | I April 20 
April 27 | 2 April 29 | 3 May 2 
April 27 | I April 28 | I May 7 
April 26 2 May 1 | I May 4 
May 15 | I May 16 | I May 18 
May 4 50 May 5 50 May 4 
May 17 | I May 18 | I May 20 

BALTIMORE ORIOLE 
First seen | Number Next seen Number ae 
May 6 I May 7 May 9 
May2 | I May 3 I May 5 
May4 | 2 May 7 2 May 13 
April 27 I April 28 I May 8 
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BALTIMORE ORIOLE, continued 


Allentic Coast District, continued. 


First seen t Number 


New Haven, Conn., and vic., May 5 
Orient, L. I., N. Y.........| May 4 
Waterbury, Conn.......... May 8 
Providence, R. I., and vic. May 7 
Cambridge, Mass., and vic.... May 8 
Bournedale, Mass.......... May 11 
Norway, Me...... ere: May 5 
oe ee .|Accidental | 
Hudson and ——* Valleys 
Hyde Park, N. Y. May 4 
Rhinebeck, "N. Y. May 4 
Clarendon, _ Be ....| May 15 
ae OS, See May 12 
Ohio Valley. 
= a oe 
Marco, Ind................| April 25 
ee Ore April 29 
Detroit, Mich.. May 1 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and vicinity April 27 
Southwestern New York.. April 30 
ee May 6 
Mississippi Valley. 
Concordia, Mo...... April 22 
Wash. Park, Springfield, Tl. April 24 
Iowa City, lowa BOD May 3 
Zuma Twp., Rock I. Co., Til. April 27 
Rockford, Re ee May 3 
Atlantic, Iowa............. (?) 
Lauderdale Lakes, Wis.... April 27 
SERS May 4 
Milwaukee, Wis. May 2 
Madison, Wis.... May 1 
Reedsburg, Wis... May 3 
Newberry, Mich........... May 21 
Lincoln Co., S. D.... May 3 
NS OG apo May 16 


in a) 


ass NH 


DH HH eH 


Next seen 


May 6 
May 11 
May 10 
May 8 
May 9 
May 13 
May 7 


May 5 
May 6 
May 17 
May 13 


April 25 
May 6 


May 1 
May 2 
April 28 
May 1 
May 7 


April 28 
April 26 


May 4 
May 17 


“= em OO 


| several 


Becomes 
common 


May 5 
Only two 
pairs breed 

May 3 

May 2 

April 30 

May 10 

May 21 


May 2 
April 27 


The Annual Bird-List of the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society 


Many members of the Massachusetts 


Audubon Society made a careful study of- 


Massachusetts birds during the year 1913 
and reported upon the check-lists. The 
observer seeing and recording the largest 
number of species was Miss Annie W. 
Cobb, 30 Massachusetts Avenue, Arling- 
ton, who reports 197. Nearest her, on the 
list, is Anna Kingman Barry, 5 Bowdoin 
Avenue, Dorchester, with 169. Royal E. 
Robbins, 61 Monmouth Street, Brookline, 
follows with 127; Mrs. George W. Kaan, 
162 Aspinwall Avenue, Brookline, 111; 
Helen W. Kaan of the same address, 92, 
and Eleanor E. Barry, 91 Hillside Avenue, 
Melrose, 87. Edwin H. Merrill, 33 Walnut 
Street, Winchendon, reports 32, but it is 
interesting to note that these were all 
seen within the limits of Winchendon. 
Quite a number of birds not common in 
Massachusetts are reported by these 
observers. A Hooded Warbler—a male 
in full breeding plumage—was seen for a 
number of days on Boston Common in 
October by several observers. Acadian 
Chickadees were noted by several, and 
also Cape May Warblers. The Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher and the Mockingbird were 
also seen. The blanks for these lists are 
supplied free by the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society —WinTHROP PACKARD, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Birds and Windows 
I 


In the May-June Birp-Lore is an 
account of the curious actions of a Robin 
flying repeatedly against windows. Nearly 
all questions relating to natural history 
have an answer—it is merely a question of 
searching out the right one. 

The same thing occurred here in the 
early nesting-season, and I am satisfied 
as to the solution of the problem. 
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On numerous occasions I have seen 
Tree Sparrows, Chickadees, etc., which 
feed in the yard in wintertime, fly against 
the windows with such force as to stun 
themselves. One bird I picked up dead 
beneath a plate-glass window. 

This is liable to occur if birds become 
suddenly alarmed for in the window there 
is reflected more or less clearly, according 
to the quality of the glass, sky, trees, 
fields, etc., which to the bird seems an 
avenue of escape. Now the Robins in 
question were not trying to break into 
the house or escape to Elysian fields, but 
fighting their own reflections which they 
supposed to be determined rivals. The 
window here was fixed so that it ceased to 
act as a reflector and the battle ceased. 
I remember a pet Mockingbird that used 
to race back and forth on the mantlepiece 
and scold at his reflection in a mirror for 
half an hour at a time—W. L. SKINNER, 
Proctorsville, Vt. 


II 


In reply to Mr. Clarence B. Wood’s 
query in the May-June issue of Brrp- 
Lore, I would say that a very short time 
ago I saw a male Cardinal act almost 
exactly as did his Robin. 

In a trumpet vine on the side of my 
home, over three stories high, was located 
a Cardinal’s nest (rather an unusual site 
for a Cardinal). The female had been 
incubating for some time when the nest 
was discovered, and the male was ob- 
served in and about the vine at all hours. 
One evening in the last week of May while 
at work in the garden, my attention was 
attracted by many excited hissing chirps, 
followed by some object continually 
striking the glass of a small garret window 
some three or four feet from, and slightly 
below, the nest. 

Upon examination it proved to be the 
male Cardinal who for some seemingly 
unknown cause was flying continually 
with considerable force against the glass 
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panes. Some of his attacks were repeated 
with such force that many times he fell 
panting and almost exhausted to the 
narrow sill of the window, only to hop 
back into the vine and renew his attacks. 
The eggs must have hatched. The parent 
bird was now exceedingly watchful to 
guard the young from any lurking dangers, 
and had seen reflected in the panes of 
glass, as a result of the dark background 
within, his own image. Mistaking it for a 
foraging male of his own species, he had 
decided to drive it from the vicinity of 
the nest. After falling to the sill, as the 
result of an attack, the bird would hop to 
the vine directly in front of the window, 
and, seeing his image again reflected in 
the glass, would renew the attack. 

Satisfied now that this was the cause of 
the curious actions of the bird, I decided 
to confirm my theory. Going directly to 
the garret I opened the window, knowing 
that if the above suppositions were the 
case that this would be the quickest way 
to end the trouble; while if the bird really 
wanted to get inside for some reason or 
other it would have all the chance in the 
world to do so. Before leaving the spot 
I reached up and felt in the nest and, just 
as I had supposed, the young were 
hatched. It might be here stated that 
while at the window arranging things, the 
male bird was nowhere to be seen. 

Returning to the garden, I awaited 
results, and after a short while the male 
bird returned and, flying to the top of the 
vine began to descend by dropping down 
a few inches at a time, until he was again 
directly in front of the window. Here he 
stopped and peered in, seeming not a little 
surprised at there being no adversary 
there to meet him. After sitting in this 
position for a moment or two, all the 
while nervously twitching his tail and 
uttering low, discontented chirps, he flew 
directly to the sill where after an instant’s 
pause and investigation, he flew back into 
the vine, then to some nearby shrubbery, 
and the incident was ended. 

Could not Mr. Wood’s Robin have had 
a nest in the vicinity and, as in the case 
of the Cardinal, desired to keep away all 
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straggling intruders of its own kind?— 
Detos E. Cutver, Addingham, Pa. 


Fall River Notes 


As you are getting in observations on 
earliest arrivals of birds, I think the follow- 
ing item which appeared in our Fall River 
paper may be of interest. 

As you undoubtedly know there is 
quite a colony of Fish Hawks on the 
shores and inlets of Narragansett Bay, 
near Swansea and Touisset. An observer 
in that neighborhood, who has observed 
them for many years, sent word to the 
paper that year after year they had ar- 
rived there on the morning of March 24. 
This year he sent word that they arrived 
March 24, at 8.40 F.M., twenty minutes 
late; their usual time being 8.20! 

I should also like toadd that the Evening 
Grosbeaks have visited us again this year, 
but instead of fourteen there were only 
two, neither of them in perfect color. 
They have been here to our knowledge 
only three times and making very short 
visits—a half hour or so. The fruit of the 
box elder tree, of which they were so fond 
before, was all on the ground, and they 
paid no attention to it. They were here 
in March. A friend saw a pair in February, 
about a half mile from our home.—ELLEN 
M. SnHove, Fall River, Mass. 


Prospect Park Notes 


I wish to report the presence of a male 
Cardinal in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. As 
far as I can learn this the first record since 
1902. According to Braislin’s ‘Birds of 
Long Island,’ the Cardinal was formerly 
common in this section and bred in 
Prospect Park in 1884. It is now very rare 
here. The bird was seen by me on May 2, 
1914, on the large peninsula near the 
lake. A few days later it was observed by 
Miss Kumpf of the Brooklyn Bird Club. 

There was a rather unusual migratory 
wave on May 2, which brought many 
Warblers before their usual time. A male 
Cape May on that date seems to be an 
early record. At the same time five Brown 


Creepers were observed, a rather large 
number for so late in the season.— 
EpWARrD FLEIscHEr, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Bird-Notes from Sedalia, Mo. 


Birds seem unusually plentiful in Sedalia 
this spring. In a drive fourteen or fifteen 
blocks from the business streets of a city 
of twenty-five thousand one may see 


Bluebirds, Robins, Mourning Doves, 
Brown Thrashers, Bronzed Grackles, 
Meadowlarks, Baltimore Orioles, Red- 


headed Woodpeckers, perhaps a House 
Wren, and Flickers. 

There are many trees along the resi- 
dence streets that furnish nesting-places 
for all these, except the Meadowlarks that 
nest in the outlying vacant prairie lots. 
In the back yards, where cats are not too 
plentiful, and where the copse is suffi- 
ciently thick and secluded, the Brown 
Thrasher has his nest. 

In my own yard are several soft maples; 
in one of these having a stump at the top, 
a flicker has made his nesting-place and 
has worked persistently for nearly two 
weeks now to fashion a house for the brood 
to come. The female seemed to do all 
the work, commencing early in the morn- 
ing and working until the warm hours of 
noon. In the afternoon she was again at 
work making the chips fly until about six 
o’clock. From appearances the hole is 
about finished. The male occasionally 
visits the scene of activity but takes no 
part. 

About three feet from the Flicker hole 
a pair of English Sparrows have piled up 
one of the conglomerations they use as 
nests. 

These near neighbors seem to agree 
fairly well and get along with some hard 
language and quite a bit of scolding. 

About forty feet from the Flicker tree 
is another maple; on this I put up a piece 
of fence-post with a hole made in it with 
auger and chisel, thinking I could perhaps 
have a family of Bluebirds. I was re- 
warded by a pair selecting it for a nesting- 
place in spite of the numerous English 
Sparrows. The Bluebirds are valiant 
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fighters and seem always in eye-shot 
ready to give battle to any intruder. The 
Sparrows do not seem to care for that 
particular nesting-place, and I can not 
determine whether it be a case of sour 
grapes or whether the hole is not suffi- 
ciently large for their liking. 

In the same tree with the Bluebirds, 
but higher up is another Sparrow’s nest; 
a kind of an apartment house. 

I had hoped for a Robin’s nest but so 
far none have built on my grounds. A 
couple of House Wrens stayed a few days 
and a box furnished for them was scorned. 

Many interesting moments that I can 
spare are spent watching the little home- 
makers in a busy city.—Cuas. A. McNEIL, 
M. D., Sedalia, Mo. 


Sussex County, N. J., Notes 


We notice, in your introductory notes 
to the Christmas census, the statement 
that Pine Grosbeaks, Redpolls, and Cross- 
bills have not come farther south than 
New England. 

We sent no Christmas list, but it may 
interest you to know that a flock of twenty- 
five Pine Grosbeaks came to us on 
January 9. Only one male in full red 
ccloring was among them. The others 
were females and young males. The flock 
visited our maple trees almost daily until 
about the middle of February, when the 
extreme cold and the big storms seemed 
to break up the flock into smaller groups. 
We saw them in various places throughout 
the town until March 20, when the last 
one disappeared. 

A flock of about a dozen Redpolls fed 
on a row of tamarack trees in our drive- 
way from February 22 till March 1. 
During a heavy snowstorm one venture- 
some fellow appeared at the window 
where some Chickadees were feeding. 

On March 1, ten American Crossbills, 
came to a small spruce tree about twenty- 
five feet from our house, and industriously 
and systematically exhausted the seeds 
from a small crop of cones in the top of 
the tree. 

What we consider our most wonderful 
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observation for the year was a Mocking- 
bird which perched on a vine just beneath 
our window for some little time, giving us 
opportunity to make a positive identifi- 
cation. This was on December 14, 1913. 
On March 3, during the big storm, it 
appeared again, but we have not seen it 
since. We believe this is the first record 
of a Mockingbird for Sussex County, al- 
though the members of our nature-study 
club have kept an accurate list for a 
number of years.—F. BLANCHE HILL, 
Andover, Sussex Co., N. J. 


PARASITIC JAEGER 


Notes on the Autumn Migration of the 
Parasitic Jaeger 


During an Atlantic cruise in the New 
Bedford whaling brig Daisy I made the 
following notes concerning Jaegers (Sier- 
corarius parasiticus), on their autumn mi- 
gration. 

September 23, 1912, latitude 12° 46’ N., 
longitude 25° os’ W. (about roo miles 
south of the Cape Verde Islands). Two 


Jaegers seen, of which one was collected. 
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The specimen is a male of the dark phase, 
and in fresh plumage. 

September 27, 1912, latitude 10° 46’ N., 
longitude 24° 38’ W. Calm, with heavy 
ground-swell. One Jaeger seen and col- 
lected, a uniformly dark female, fully 
adult, with slightly worn central rec- 
trices. 

October 3, 1912, latitude 6° 46’ N., 
longitude 24° 35’ W. Two Jaegers of the 
dark phase seen together. 

October 20, 1912, latitude 10° 21’ S., 
longitude 34° 04’ W. (off the coast of south- 
ern Pernambuco). Three Jaegers were 
noted. A pair of them tagged after the 
Daisy from nine o’clock in the morning 
until four in the afternoon. One was of 
the dark phase, the other white-breasted. 
Both had short central rectrices, differing 
in this respect from the birds noted north 
of the equator a month earlier. The two 
would fly up our wake with slow wing- 
beats, hover for a moment over the stern 
of the brig, then glide slowly to the wind- 
ward side and settle on the water, where 
they would tuck their long wings into 
the resting position and float high and 
gracefully. When the ship had left them a 
few hundred yards astern, they would rise 
and overtake us, and again drop down. 
This was repeated monotonously for 
seven hours. The white-breasted bird, 
whose photograph is here reproduced, 
was bolder than its mate, and regularly 
flew nearer to the ship. Occasionally the 
two were seen to pick up food, including 
scraps of pork fat which I threw over- 
board. They did not seem to molest the 
Petrels (Oceanites oceanicus) which fol- 
lowed us in numbers. 

October 26, 1912, latitude 21° 40’ S., 
longitude 34° 12’ W. Two Jaegers seen 
separately. One which accompanied us 
for a short while appeared to chase some 
of the Oceaniies (Petrels), although I 
could not be certain that it was trying to 
rob them. 

October 28, 1912, latitude 23° S., longi- 
tude 35° 45’ W. (on the verge of the south 
temperate zone). One Jaeger seen.— 
ROBERT CUSHMAN Morpuy, Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


Turkey Vultures in Northwestern Iowa 


A few years -ago, when a resident of 
Sioux City, Iowa, I had an interesting 
experience with Turkey Vultures. One 
day, with a companion, I was roaming 
through a ravine on the outskirts of the 
city, when, from the top of an enormous 
elm, a large bird rose and flew upward to 
a great height, where it 
continued circling and 
soaring, on motionless 
pinions, an aviator of 
marvelous skill. 

It was plainly not an 
Eagle. But what could 
it be? Not until I got 
my binoculars focused 
upon it, and could dis- 
tinguish the naked, red 
head, did I recognize it 
as a Turkey Vulture, or 
‘Buzzard.’ The persist- 
ency with which the 
bird hung about caused 
me to suspect a nest. I 
resolved to investigate. 
But how should I get 
into the tree? The huge 
elm must have been 
fully fifteen feet in cir- 
cumference. Up beyond 
the lower limbs a few 
decayed cleats, utterly 
unsafe, showed where 
someone had once made 
the ascent. I solved the 
difficulty by procuring 
a stout rope the 
nearest farmhouse. 
After a number of un- 
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amber and lilac, especially about the 
larger end. One was larger than the other. 
This was on May ts. 

Two weeks later, in company with Prof. 
T. C. Stephens, of Morningside College, 
and Dr. Guy C. Rich, both ornithologists 
of note in that section, I again visited the 
nest and Professor Stephens photographed 
the nesting-site and the eggs. Twenty- 


SITE OF A TURKEY VULTURE’S NEST 
Photographed by T. C. Stephens 


successful throws, I 

succeeded in getting the 

rope over the lowest limb. Then up 
I went, hand over hand. The operation 
was repeated until the limbs were reached 
that were near enough for climbing. At 
the very top there was the hollow, dead 
shell of the main trunk; and, in this, upon 
the bare, decayed wood, two eggs as large 
as Turkey eggs. They were of a dirty 
white color, heavily blotched with brown. 


three days later I again visited the locality 
and climbed to the nest. This time the 
parent bird did not fly. I suspected the 
cause. Not until I actually put my hand 
upon her did she leave her post. In place 
of the eggs, there were two snow-white 
little fellows, fat as butter-balls, covered 
with fuzzy down. They smelled atro- 
ciously, however, for the parent bird 
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feeds the young on regurgitated carrion. 


A dead cow, nearby, just ripe to the 


Vulture taste, indicated an inexhaustible 
food-supply. 


YOUNG 


It is rare to find a Vulture nesting so far 
north, and no ornithologist in that section 
had ever before observed such an occur- 
I have noted these birds soaring 
above the forests in northern Minnesota, 
but it may be that they did not nest 
there, though the inference would be that 
they did. Can anyone supply information 
in regard to this point? 


ence. 
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TURKEY VULTURE IN NEST-LOG 


It is such adventures as this, unexpect- 
edly coming into one’s life, that give to 
the study of ornithology in the field its 
peculiar charm, and explain why the 
study of birds, once 
entered upon, becomes an 
ever-increasing delight. 
—Rev. MANLEyY B. 
TOWNSEND, Nashua, N. 
H. (Photograph by Prof. 
T. C. Stephens, Sioux 
City, Iowa). 


Young Turkey Vultures 


I am sending you two 
pictures of young Turkey 
Vultures which I pho- 
tographed under rather 
novel circumstances. 
After taking them on the 
fallen tree, they took 
fright and ran into the 
hollow log, which 
their nest. Determining the 
of the nest I focused my camera at ten 
feet and placed it in the hollow log. I 
then ignited a flashlight behind and slightly 
above the camera. Thinking the unusual 
way in which this picture was taken, as 
well as the resulting view of the birds, 
might interest you I am sending them, 
hoping you may find them available for 
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TWO YOUNG TURKEY VULTURES 


reproduction in your magazine.—-Wm. F. 
Gincricu, Chicago, Til. 


Florida Gallinule at Baltimore 


On the morning of June 9, 1914, one of 
my neighbors who knows my interest in 
birds, told me that - a very peculiar bird 
had flown into his place of business in the 
central portion of Baltimore City two 
nights before and that he still had the 
bird in the yard back of his place. He 
described it as having a head like that of a 
pigeon and being black in color. Knowing 
how inaccurate are the observations of 
those not particularly interested in birds, 
I expected to find a Crow or something 
equally commonplace. 

I went with him to his store and in the 
brick-paved yard saw what I knew at once 
to be a wading bird, because of its long 
legs and wide spreading feet. Beyond this, 
however, I had to admit myself stumped. 
I took a memorandum of the bird’s 
characteristics, and the long green legs, 
with a bright red band around the tibia, 
made it very easy to identify the Florida 
Gallinule. I observe in Chapman’s ‘Hand- 
book’ that this bird is reported from the 
District of Columbia as a migrant only. 
Its appearance in June would seem to 
indicate that it is breeding in the marshes 
near Baltimore. In this connection I may 
say that the nearest marshy ground to the 
place where this Gallinule was taken is 
distant about two miles. There have been 
no very high winds for the past week or 
so, and it is certainly surprising that the 
bird should have flown into a window in 
the city. 

It has frequently been remarked that 
all wild animal stories have a sad ending 
and this one is no exception. I suggested 
to my friend that he have the bird taken 
to the outskirts of the city and liberated 
near the water-front, or else that he send 
it to the Zoo in Druid Hill Park. He 
thought both of these were good sugges- 
tions and therefore adopted neither. The 
next day he told me that the bird had 
died, doubtless of starvation —JosEPpxH 
N. Utman, Baltimore, Md. 
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Red-breasted Grosbeak Singing on the 
Nest 


In many nature-study books I have 
noted a discussion as to whether the 
adult bird ever sings while sitting on the 
nest. In 1912 I located a Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak’s nest a few feet up in a tree on 
a boulevard. I watched it closely and 
saw the male incubating. While watching 
him he voiced a few of those indescribable 
notes of his exquisite song. It was not 
long until he discovered me and hopped 
off the nest. —Harry C.Prrer, Lovingion, 
Til. 


Our Neighbor, the Bald Eagle 


One of my earliest recollections is of 
the sight of a Bald Eagle scaling from the 
hills behind my home to the sea before it. 
My aunt, who at the age of ninety-four 
has a better momory than many young 
people, says that they were here in her 
childhood just as now, and of course it is 
impossible to tell for how many years 
these birds (or their ancestors) have nested 
in these wooded hills. 

Some years ago the nest, a huge plat- 
form of rough sticks and twigs, was located 
in an old pine which has since blown down. 
Another was constructed, also in an old 
pine, which I think still does duty as a 
home. 

We usually see but one bird at a time, 
never more than two, except once, when 
two old birds and two young were seen 
going down to the sea together. The young 
with dark head and tail, are sometimes 
seen alone and are commonly called 
“Black Eagles.” 

At one time, some years ago, one of the 
Eagles disappeared and for several years 
the bereaved one led a solitary life in the 
pine tree. Then I think that it, too, must 
have met with some mishap, as later a 
pair appeared and are still living here. 

It seems strange that there are not 
more nesting here, where they have been 
undisturbed for so many years, but doubt- 
less this is due to their solitary habits. 

Sometimes we see them, a mere speck 
on the sky, and sometimes they hang low 
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so that they may be plainly seen, tipping 
slightly as the wind varies, with the 
extreme tips of the wings fanning gently, 
but otherwise apparently motionless. 

When the magnificent birds fail to 
appear for a week or two we miss them 
and feel that a very important feature 
is lacking in our view. Their graceful 
flight, like that of our Sea Gulls, adds a 
charm to the landscape impossible to 
describe.—WInNIFRED Hotway PALMER, 
Machias, Maine. 


The Flocking of Purple Martins 


On September 2d, 3rd, and 4th, and to 
a less extent until the 15th, large numbers 
of Martins gathered on the telephone 
wires on Park Place between Farwell and 
Frederick Avenues, Milwaukee. They 
kept on the wing till about 5:30 and then 
began to settle on the wires. Occasionally 
the whole company would leave the wires, 
almost together, then settle down again. 
They seemed to wish to get close together, 
and many gathered on the house-tops and 
trees in the neighborhood of the middle of 
the flock. At about 6.30 they left as with 
one accord. The only night that the writer 
caught them in the act of leaving they 
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disappeared to the northwest. They were 
reported to gather in a similar way in the 
morning, though the writer did not have 
the pleasure of seeing them at that time. 
The accompanying photograph was taken 
September 4th, at 6 p.m. A careful esti- 
mate indicated that there were 13,440 
Martins on the wires alone. Examination 
made it clear that there were no other 
Swallows in the company—all were 
Purple Martins.—I. N. Mitcuetr, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Harris’s Sparrow in Wisconsin 


In the May-June number of ‘“Brrp- 
Lore, I was much interested to read the 
report of Harris’s Sparrow from Illinois, 
since this rare visitant was also seen in 
Milwaukee this year. 

On May 12, while watching a flock 
of fifteen or twenty White-throated Spar- 
rows, the attention of Mr. Simpson and 
myself was attracted by a ‘black-faced,’ 
unfamiliar Sparrow, that seemed so much 
larger than any of his companions, as 
well as most unusual in appearance. 

We followed and watched the bird for 
a long time, getting within ten feet of 
him, as he fed busily on the ground. We 
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noted every detail of its unusual, really 
striking markings. On reaching home, we 
readily identified our new bird by the ex- 
cellent plate in the series of ‘Migration of 
North American Sparrows’ in Brrp-Lore, 
as well as from the description in Chap- 
man’s ‘Birds of Eastern North America.’ 

The bird was seen the following day by 
Mrs. John Hill, in about the same section 
of Lake Park, again with a flock of White- 
throated Sparrows. 

Harris’s Sparrow seems to me to be, in 
shape, in size and in the manner of holding 
up its head, more like the White-crowned 
Sparrow than any other member of the 
Sparrow family —Mrs. Mark L. Simpson, 
1340 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Additional Observations of Harris’s Spar- 
row in Il inois 


Since writing my report of the first 
observation of Harris’s Sparrow here, 
and which was published in the last 
number of Brrp-Lore, I have observed 
the same species at the hedge-fence where 
the first one was seen, on the following 
named dates: 

April 26, one was seen on 4 willow tree 
in the slough at the east end of the fence. 

May 3, two were seen at the east end of 
the fence. 

May 5, one was seen at the west end of 
the fence, and May 7, the last one was 
seen at the same place. 

The first and last ones observed had the 
most brilliant plumage, and were evidently 
adult birds. In the slough near the hedge 
there is always water during the spring, 
and this is probably the reason they came 
there.—J. J. Scuarer, Port Byron, Ill. 


A Rat in a Swallow’s Nest 


In deepening the channel in the stream 
that connects Lakes Monona and Wau- 
besa, near Madison, Wisconsin, the dredges 
have formed many sandbanks from one to 
ten feet in height. Many Bank Swallows 
and a few Rough-wings have been quick 
to take advantage of the opportunity, and 
several colonies have located their burrows 
along the water-course, some within a few 
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feet of the water. While canoeing between 
the lakes with Mr. A. W. Schorger, on 
May 29, we stopped to examine some of 
the. burrows. The first hole inspected 
proved to be straight enough to allow a 
ray of reflected light to reach the end, 
which was about two or two and a half 
feet from the entrance. Instead of the 
expected Swallow or eggs, we discovered 
a rat curled up very comfortably for an 
afternoon siesta—very probably an after- 
dinner nap! He managed to escape from 
the first attempt on his life and swam 
under water for about twenty feet. He 
was finally overtaken and consigned to a 
watery grave. From the rat’s point of 
view, it was an ideal summer resort; a 
good meal (presumably) and a comfortable 
room available every few feet along the 
water-front.— Norman DEW. BETTs, 
Madison, Wis. 


Brewster’s Warbler Seen at Highland 
Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


On May 2, 1914, a Warbler was observed 
in Warner’s Woods about 9.30 A.M.; again 
between 11.20 and 12 M. 

The bird was closely studied, and the 
following notes taken: a Warbler about 
five inches long; had a large, almost 
square patch of bright yellow on the wing 
near the shoulder, a black line through 
the eye, and a black bill. The tail grayish 
slate, grading to grayish yellow-green on 
the back and slightly darker on the head. 
Underparts light gray tinged with yellow. 
The bird was approached within twenty 
feet in open woods and shrubs with the 
bright sun of a clear day shining over our 
shoulders on the bird. Mr. Edson carries 
a Bausch & Lomb Zeiss prism stereo six 
power glass and Mr. Horsey a good field- 
glass. We are, therefore, very positive of 
the above points. 

Brewster’s Warbler is the nearest bird 
described in ‘Warblers of North America’ 
by Chapman, and it is said to show yellow 
on the underparts intergrading with the 
Blue-winged Warbler.— Ww. L. G. Epson, 
Ricuarp E. Horsey, 12 Fairview Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THe RED-WINGED BLAckBirD. A Study 
in the Ecology of a Cat-tail Marsh. By 
Artuur A. ALLEN, Zodlogical Labora- 
tory, Cornell University. Abstract 
Proc. Linn. Soc. N. Y. [care of Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist.] Nos. 24, 25, 1914, pp. 
43-128; pls. 20; figs. 2. 

In this admirable monograph Dr. Allen 
has not only given us much new informa- 
tion concerning the habits of the Red- 
winged Blackbird, but also a demonstra- 
tion of methods in the study of birds 
in nature which forms an object lesson 
we cannot too strongly commend to the 
field student. 

Brrp-Lore has long advocated spe- 
cialization as a means of extending the 
boundaries of the known and of deepening 
one’s interests. Here then, is a model 
which, we gladly confess, represents a 
distinct advance over anything we had 
in mind. 

Ornithologists have been too prone to 
flock by themse'ves. Their studies have 
been apt to consider the bird apart from 
its environment—as that term implies 
not alone climatic and physiographic 
factors, but all the other forms of life 
with which directly or indirectly it may 
come in contact. While such studies 
may be above criticism by ornithologists, 
they are far from filling the demands of 
the ecologist. That is, of one who studies 
the relationships of organisms to one 
another and to their surroundings. 

Dr. Allen’s paper is a contribution to 
this newer, broader type of ornithology. 
It opens with a study of environment. 
The “plant associations” with their char- 
acteristic animals are outlined, and the 
changes due to seasonal or other causes 
mentioned. 

This generalized survey of a particular 
area lays the foundation for the more 
specialized study of any of the forms of 
life which inhabit it, whetber plant, fish, 
reptile, bird, or mammal. From its fauna 
Dr. Allen selects as his subject the Red- 
winged Blackbird, and Part II of his 
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paper (pp. 74-128) is devoted to an eco- 
logical study of this bird as it was 
observed in and near Renwick Marsh at 
the head of Cayuga Lake, New York. 

Beginning with the Redwing’s migra- 
tion, some conception of the intensiveness 
of Dr. Allen’s studies may be gained by 
the following table. Doubtless few birds 
have been more generally recorded in 
migration than this conspicuous species, 
but where else will we find such detailed, 
intimate information in regard to its 
movements? 

I. Vagrants. Feb. 25, March 4. 


II. Migrant adult males. March 13- 
April 21. 

III. Resident adult males. March 25- 
April ro. 

IV. Migrant females and immature 
males. March 29—April 24. 

V. Resident adult females. April 10- 


May 1. 

VI. Resident 
6—June 1 (1910). 

VII. Resident immature females. May 
10—June 11 (1910). 

With these dates is presented much 
correlative matter in regard to the develop- 
ment of vegetation, changes in food-sup- 
ply, variations in actions, sexual growth, 
etc., all of which is designed to show the 
relation of cause and effect. Consequently, 
we have a contribution not alone to 
ornithology but to general biology—or 
better, to bionomics. 

‘Mating and Song,’ ‘Nesting,’ ‘The 
Young,’ ‘Fall Migration,’ ‘Enemies,’ ‘Molt 
and Plumage,’ ‘Food and Food-supply,’ 
‘Correlations Between Changes of Food 
and Changes in Structure of Stomach,’ 
‘Correlations in the Changes Occurring in 
the Reproductive Organs,’ are the further 
headings under which Dr. Allen presents 
the results of his studies of the Redwing. 
Each contains something more or less 
original in matter and in method; and 
each contributes to what, in our opinion, 
is the best, most significant biography 


immature males. May 
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which has thus far been prepared of any 
American bird. 

Brrp-Lore’s readers do not have to be 
assured of Dr. Allen’s success as a bird 
photographer, and the thirty-odd photo- 
graphs illustrating this article bear witness 
both to his skill with a camera and good 
judgment in the selection of subjects.— 
F. M. C. 


An ACCOUNT OF THE MAMMALS AND 
Brrps oF THE LowER COLORADO 
RIVER, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE DISTRIBUTIONAL PROBLEMS PRE- 
SENTED. By JosepH GRINNELL, Univ. 
of Calif. Pub. in Zoél. Vol. 12, No. 4, 


Pp. 51-294; pls. 13; figs. 9. 

The observations and specimens on 
which this paper is based were gathered 
by its author, Frank Stephens, Joseph 
Dixon, and L. Hollister Jones. Working 
with funds provided by Miss Annie M. 
Alexander, founder of the California 
Museum of Vertibrate Zodlogy, they 
began operations at the Needles on the 
Colorado River, on February 15, and 
reached Yuma May 3, and concluded 
their work a few miles farther south on 
May 15, 1910. Transportation was pro- 
vided by a scow and a skiff, while the 
current supplied the motive power. 
Twenty-nine camps were made, some on 
the Arizona, some on the California side 
of the river. These served as bases from 
which the immediately surrounding coun- 
try was explored. 

Collections were. made of birds, mam- 
mals, reptiles, amphibians, a few fishes, 
and the more conspicuous plants. No less 
important than the specimens themselves, 
and greatly increasing their value, are 
the observations made on the country 
traversed by the trained naturalists com- 
posing the party. 

The results, as contained in this report 
on the birds and mammals secured, - is 
therefore not merely a systematic treatise, 
but an important contribution to our 
knowledge of the manner of occurrence 
and habits of the species concerned, and 
particularly, as the title of the paper 
states, to the distributional problems 
presented. 
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It is this portion of the paper which 
makes it of value to the student of 
faunistics, whatever be the group of 
animals to which he devotes himself. We 
cannot at this time give to this paper the 
attention it deserves, but we may at least 
present Mr. Grinnell’s 


Classification of Barriers to Species as Regards 


i Birds and.Mammals 
Barriers 


A. Tangible (mechanical). 
(a) Land to aquatic species. 
(6) Bodies or streams of water to ter- 
restrial species. 
B. Intangible (non-mechanical). 
(a) Zonal (by temperature). 
(6) Faunal (by atmospheric humidity). 
(c) Associational. 
(1) By food-supply. 
(2) By breeding-places. 
(3) By temporary refuges. 
(Each of these three with regard to the 
inherent structural characters of each 
species concerned).—F. M. C. 


A DISTRIBUTIONAL LIST OF THE BIRDS 
oF Arizona. By Harry S. SwArRTa. 
Pacific Coast Avifauna, No. 10; Cooper 
Orn. Club, Hollywood, Calif. May 25, 
1914. 133 pp., map. Price $1.50. 

To its noteworthy series of special 
publications on western birds the Cooper 
Club now adds this authoritative list of 
Arizona birds. It includes 362 species and 
subspecies which are classed as follows: 


SEES eer reer 152 
Summer Visitant........... 72 
Winter Visitant............ 57 
ONES 5556 8S owe wo sd 30 
Of Casual Occurrence....... 51 


In addition to the main annotated list 
(pp. 9-81), nominal lists of species are 
given under these seasonal headings, and 
there are also similar lists under faunal 
headings. A colored faunal map and a 
bibliography add to the valv~ ~f this 
paper.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Conpor.—The March ‘Condor’ 
is an unusually large number with its 
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fifty-four pages and seventeen illustra- 
tions. It contains five main articles, 
eighteen short notes, and five pages of 
editorials, reviews, and minutes of Cooper 
Club meetings. 

The opening article of B. Dixon on a 
‘History of a Pair of Pacific Horned Owls’ 
is well illustrated, and is based on a series 
of observations in the Escondido Valley, 
San Diego County, extending over a 
period of thirteen years. During this time 
the Owls nested three times in old Hawk’s 
nests in trees, twice in a Hawk’s or 
Raven’s nest in a cliff, and at other times 
made their home on a rocky ledge. Five 
sets of three eggs were laid, but all the 
others contained but two eggs each. The 
dates of laying (completed sets) varied 
from Jan. 29, 1911, to Feb. 14, 1907. 

Another Owl article appears under the 
title of ‘An Asionine Ruse,’ in which 
Dawson recounts briefly an experience in 
Washington with a Long-eared Owl that 
went through all the motions and cries 
attendant on capturing a Flicker or a 
mouse, apparently merely to decoy the 
intruder away from her nest. 

In a short but very interesting article 
on ‘Destruction of Birds in California by 
Fumigation of Trees,’ A. B. Howell 
reports finding ninety-two dead birds, 
representing nine species, under two hun- 
dred trees, the morning after his orange 
grove at Covina had been fumigated. He 
suggests that a law imposing a fine of 
five cents for each bird killed might make 
fumigators more careful. 

Among ‘Some Discoveries in the Forest 
at Fyffe,’ in El Dorado County, made 
during a ten days’ stay in May, 1913, Ray 
describes and gives some very clear photo- 
graphs of a nest of the rare Hermit Warbler 
and a family of young Saw-whet Owls, the 
latter constituting the first definite breed- 
ing record for this Owl in California. 

A contribution on the ‘Birds of Sitka 
and Vicinity, Southeastern Alaska.’ by 
George Willets, contains careful notes on 
152 species observed during the summers 
of 1912 and 1913 on Kruzof, St. Lazaria, 
Biorka, and other islands in or near 
Sitka Sound. 
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In a review of Grinnell’s report on the 
‘Birds of the San Jacinto Area,’ Dawson 
takes exception to the substitution of the 
term ‘summer visitant’ for ‘summer resi- 
dent.’ ‘‘Am I,” he asks, “only a ‘winter 
visitant’ at Santa Barbara, because I 
spend four months at home and eight, or 
thereabouts, afield. The state holds 
otherwise, and so does common sense.” 

The May number of ‘The Condor’ con- 
tains an unusually varied and interesting 
series of eight papers. The opening 
article is the presidential address of Harold 
C. Bryant on ‘The Cooper Club Member 
and Scientific Work’ delivered before the 
Northern Division of the Club on March 
19. After briefly sketching the history of 
the Cooper Club, he divides the general 
work of the organization into eight 
groups: Collecting specimens; prepara- 
tion of local lists, recording field cbserva- 
tions, description of new species, photog- 
raphy, distribution, economic investiga- 
tions and conservation of wild life, and 
adds the comment, “If there is anything 
in our work that we have possibly over- 
done, it is the plain faunal list.” 

Jewett’s ‘Bird Notes from Netarts 
Bay, Oregon,’ including observations on 
fifty-seven species of water-birds and 
shore-birds, made in 1912 and 1913, and 
Saunders’ ‘Birds of Teton and Northern 
Lewis and Clark Counties, Montana’ 
(182 species), are the only local lists in 
this number. Allan Brooks contributes 
two papers, one on ‘The Races of Branta 
canadensis’ and the other entitled ‘A 
Sadly Neglected Matter.’ In the latter, 
he calls attention to the importance of 
noting the color of the bill, feet, and iris 
on the labels of all bird skins, and men- 
tions several cases in which failure to 
record these facts has given rise to error 
in descriptions, or failure to differentiate 
properly forms which are closely related. 

Thayer’s account of the ‘Nesting of the 
Kittlitz Murrelet’ high up on the slopes 
of Pavloff Volcano, on the Alaskan 
Peninsula, is one of the most important 
facts recorded for some time. The eggs 
of this species, previously unknown, were 
discovered by Captain F. E. Klein- 


schmidt, who secured three specimens 
(one broken) in May and June, 1913, and 
incidentally substantiated the Eskimo 
reports that the birds nested in the moun- 
tains. Possibly the closely related Mar- 
bled Murrelet may have similar habits, 
which will explain in part the failure thus 
far to discover its nesting-place. 

Fayre Kenagy describes the ‘Change in 
Fauna’ on the Minidoka Project in South 
Central Idaho, and gives a table showing 
the fluctuation in numbers, during the 
last seven years, of nineteen species of 
birds, due to irrigation. 

Under the caption ‘Resident versus 
Visitant,’ Dawson takes issue with the 
recent attempt to restrict the term ‘resi- 
dent’ to species which remain in a locality 
throughout the year, declaring that “it 
is grossly inappropriate to call any breed- 
ing bird a ‘visitant’ in its breeding-home.” 
Grinnell, in an editorial note, is equally 
positive that “Birds are either resident 
or migratory; if they migrate they can not 
be resident; hence such an incongruity as 
winter resident is impossible!’ 

In referring to the Annual Directory, 
which closes the number, it is interesting 
to remember that the Cooper Club was 
organized twenty-one years ago. Begin- 
ning with a membership of four, in June 
1893, it has steadily increased until it now 
has six honorary and four hundred and 
thirty-three active members.—T. S. P. 


Witson Butietin.—The March num- 
ber of this Quarterly (Vol. XX VI, No. 1) 
opens with an illustrated study of the 
Woodcock, by Gerard Alan Abbott; R. 
W. Shufeldt writes a somewhat rambling 
dissertation on Owls, accompanying it 
with two photographs and a reproduction 
of a painting of Snowy Owls by Gerhard 
Heilmann. Ira N. Gabrielson gives some 
interesting ‘Pied-billed Grebe Notes,’ in 
which he records seeing, on August Io, 
1913, a flock containing about two hun- 
dred of these Grebes, which is twice as 
large a flock as the reviewer has noted. 
Ernest W. Vickers writes a graphic 
description of the roll or drumming of 
the Pileated Woodpecker, and Lynds 
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Jones discusses the bird-life of northern 
Obio during the winter of 1913-14. 
Professor Jones also contributes ‘A Brief 
History of the Wilson Ornithological 
Club,’ which was organized on December 
3, 1888. Elsewhere in this number of the 
Bulletin appear the minutes of the meet- 
ing of the Club held in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 5 and 6, 1914, Heretofore the work 
of the Club and communication between 
its members has been conducted by cor- 
respondence. Henceforth it is. proposed 
to hold regular meetings, and the evident 
success of the meeting seems fully to 
warrant the adoption of this plan. 

Further articles in this number are by 
Geo. L. Fordyce, who writes on ‘Changes 
in the Avifauna of Youngstown, Ohio,’ 
incident to the building of reservoirs, 
which have added some 60 species to 
those observed by him in the preceding 
ten years, and a detailed review of Reiche- 
now’s ‘Handbuch der Systematischen 
Ornithilogie,’ by W. F. Henninger. There 
are also editorials, field-notes, and reviews. 
—F. M. C. 


Book News 


THE National Geographic Magazine 
for May, 1914, makes a notable contribu- 
tion to popular ornithology in an article by 
Henry W. Henshaw on ‘Birds of Town and 
Country,’ with 64 illustrations in color by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes. This article, with 
a similar one by Mr. Henshaw in the issue 
of the same magazine for June, 1913, with 
50 colored illustrations by Fuertes, a 
paper by F. H. Kennard on ‘Encouraging 
Birds around the Home’ and a study of 
certain phases of bird migration by Wells 
W. Cooke, has been bound in one volume. 
Copies may be obtained from the National 
Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., 
at one dollar each. 


Tue fourth part of Mr. Fuertes’ ‘Im- 
pressions of the Voices of Tropical Birds’ 
will appear in the next issue of Brrp-Lore. 
This magazine has published few articles 
which have been more warmly commended 
than these graphic descriptions by Mr. 
Fuertes. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


On a preceding page of this issue of 
Brrp-Lore, Abbott H. Thayer discusses 
the question of the comparative number 
of our birds. This subject was brought 
before the last meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, and it is interesting 
to observe that Mr. Thayer independently 
reaches the conclusions which were ex- 
pressed by the members of the Union who 
took part in the discussion. 

The lack of proper evidence and the 
worthlessness of opinions based on memory 
alone were admitted. Professor Munster- 
berg’s letter to Mr. Thayer gives a psy- 
chologist’s reasons why such testimony 
lacks value. To them may be added 
several which are more physiological. 
Three or four decades is apt to make a 
decided, if unacknowledged, difference in 
one’s power to see and to hear birds, as 
well as to dull the keenness with which 
one searches for them. When neighbors 
tell us that Robins, or Orioles, or ‘Chippies’ 
are not so common as they were thirty 
years ago, we know that it is human-life 
rather than bird-life which is failing. 

One, however, should avoid generalizing 
on observations covering only one locality. 
Following Mr. Thayer’s statement that, 
on the whole, birds are as numerous about 
Keene, H. N., as they have been at any 
time in his experience, covering fifty 
years, we have the claim of Mr. Rolla 
Warren Kimsey that at Lathrop, Mo., 
birds are decreasing; and he gives evi- 
dently valid reasons for this decrease. 
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But, on a succeeding page (p. 277) of this 
number, another Missouri correspondent 
writes that birds “seem unusually plentiful 
in Sedalia this spring.” From Saginaw, 
Michigan, Mr. W. B. Mershon reports 
that he has never seen more Baltimore 
Orioles than are present there this year, 
but that there are fewer Bluebirds than 
usual, 

With this variety of statement about 
existing conditions, how can we hope to 
know exactly the conditions which existed 
say, thirty or forty years ago, in order 
that we may compare them with those of 
today. Few men are qualified by personal 
experience to make such comparison, but, 
so far as we are aware, those in a position 
to speak with authority detect, all in all, 
no marked change in the numbers of our 
song and insectivorous birds. 


Mr. Joseph Grinnell, Director of the 
Museum of Vertebrate Zodlogy of the 
University of California, writes us that, 
in view of the proposal to legalize the 
marketing of all game in California, Dr. 
Walter P. Taylor has been detailed from 
the Museum’s staff to conduct the cam- 
paign against this undesirable legislation. 
Mr. Grinnell so clearly expresses the duty 
to the state of professional zodélogists in 
crises of this kind that we take the liberty 
of quoting from his letter: 

“In thus announcing our participation 
in active conservation, which of course 
means putting aside, for the time being, 
such other interests as field and museum 
research, I would urge that it is the duty 
of zoélogists to make their special knowl- 
edge available for the common good when- 
ever the opportunity offers. By reason of 
our work in field and museum we have 
been privileged to acquaint ourselves inti- 
mately with the animal life of the state. 
This knowledge is now of economic impor- 
tance. In the present instance, there is the 
threatened danger that many of our game- 
birds and mammals will be nearly or quite 
exterminated through the excessive hunt- 
ing which free marketing will undoubtedly 
bring. This impending calamity is worth 
fighting against.” 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the editor, at 53 Arlington Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


PROGRAM - MAKING 


Not only Audubon Societies, but Bird Clubs and various organizations 
interested in the study and conservation of birds, are considering the annual 
problem of what to do next which will best stimulate their members and 
appeal to the public. The very fact that this problem must be considered 
from such a point of view is, at once, a confession and a concession; inasmuch 
as the general average of members, on the one hand, not only need but demand 
an attractive program mapped out to whet their interest, while, on the other, 
codperation with the public is an essential of growth, without which any 
isolated, individual group of bird-lovers must eventually dwindle and 
disintegrate. 

Schedules of work should be recognized as a vital part of any organization, 
and the effort put into their making valued at. its true worth. Unfortunately, 
too many people are willing to shift the burden of program-making on to the 
shoulders of a few efficient, self-sacrificing workers, without taking the trouble 
to discuss conditions or to make helpful suggestions. An undue amount of 
responsibility is consequently thrust upon the program-maker. 

The measure of success to which any society attains may be readily esti- 
mated by the kind of program it carries out. With this fact in mind, a yearly 
program of work becomes a test of strength and activity on the part of mem- 
bers, as well as an index of growth. 

The question each member should ask himself is, Am I doing my part of 
the work? 

A program ought not to be a formidable affair, overambitious, complicated, 
and invelving an undue amount of work from those who carry it out. Like a 
house, or a library, or a museum, it should fit those who are to use it, other- 
wise it will fall far short of the mark. 

For this very reason, it is impossible to offer a set schedule which shall 
meet the requirements of all Audubon Societies and Bird Clubs. Suggestions 
may help to some extent, but the wisest course is to investigate thoroughly 
the needs and possibilities of your own particular community. The difficult 
part of arranging a program is not in the formulation of a printed schedule, 
but rather in establishing a direct relation between that schedule and the pub- 
lic for which it was made. 
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Suppose your Society covers a locality which is becoming overrun with 
Starlings. It is of great importance for everyone to know about the habits 
and distribution of this species, in order to gather reliable data upon which 
to base laws regarding this intruder from the Old World. 

Or, suppose you are confronted with the gypsy and browntail moth pest, 
or the chestnut-disease fungus, your duty is plainly to investigate conditions 
and to inform people of the community how to control these menaces to veg- 
etation. The adaptability of birds is a matter for careful study with regard 
to such pests, and in this connection, the feeding-habits of tree-loving species 
might well be studied with minute care. 

Other problems which belong to local societies as well as to state or federal 
commissions, to solve, are changes in bird-population, decade by decade, or 
year by year, correlated with changes in habitat and distribution; oppor- 
tunities and need of bird-protection; propagation of wild birds under domestica- 
tion; nature-study in the schools and home, and a systematic survey of the 
arrival and departure of migratory species. 

Each of these topics may be subdivided in different ways, and other topics 
may be added to those given above, but any one of them, if thoroughly taken 
up, would furnish work for many observers. Perhaps the criticism might be 
fairly made that the schedules of work undertaken by most Audubon Socie- 
ties are too fragmentary or, in frequent instances, too desultory. Why not 
commence this year and take one objective point of attack, a single problem, 
and devote more time and thought to that? 

The following communications from quite different sources show the value 
of doing one thing well. The first gives the result of observations during mid- 
summer in a limited area by a class sufficiently large to be compared with the 
average local Audubon Society, or Bird Club. The second deals with the 
problem of providing a suitable food-supply for birds which ordinarily migrate 
farther south. 


BIRD-STUDY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


During the sessions of the University of Virginia Summer School, for several years 
a group of teachers numbering from fifty to seventy-five has given a good deal of time 
to careful and accurate bird-study. This work has been entirely voluntary, for the 
University does not allow credit for bird-study in the nature-study course. 

These early morning walks at five or at five-thirty o’clock, while testing the 
earnestness of the bird-lover, did not interrupt the regular work of the school, 
beginning at 8:30 a.m., but encouraged the formation of friendships, and the 
exchange of information regarding birds, between teachers from all sections of the 
United States. 

Real bird-study at the University of Virginia Summer School was started by Dr. 
K. C. Davis, of the Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville), who conducted it most 
successfully from 1910 to 1912. Other work kept Doctor Davis in New Jersey for the 


bird-walks with Doctor Davis. 
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session of 1913, and the bird-study class fell to the writer, who had enjoyed many 
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A large class cannot do very close work in identifying shy birds, but our identifi- 
cation was successful, as will be seen from a list of summer residents made between 
June 25 and August 5. These bird-walks covered territory within two miles of the 
University, with the exception of two week-end trips to Humpback Mountain in the 
Blue Ridge, where the additional species noted in the list were found. 


Summer Residents Identified near the University of Virginia 


A.0.U. 

190—American Bittern 

191—Least Bittern 

200—Little Blue Heron (immature) 

201—Green Heron 

263—Spotted Sandpiper 

273—Killdeer 

289—Bob-white 

300—Ruffed Grouse (on Humpback) 

310a—Wild Turkey (on Humpback) 

316—Mourning Dove 

325—Turkey Vulture 

360—Sparrow Hawk 

373—Screech Owl 

387—Yellow-billed Cuckoo 

388—Black-billed Cuckoo 

390—Belted Kingfisher 

393b—Hairy Woodpecker 

394c—Downy Woodpecker 

406—Red-headed Woodpecker 

412a—Flicker 

417—Whip-poor-will 

420—Nighthawk 

423—Chimney Swift 

428—Ruby-throated Hummingbird 

444—Kingbird 

452—Crested Flycatcher 

456—Pheebe 

461—Wood Pewee 

463—Yellow-bellied Flycatcher (on 
Humpback) 

465—Acadian Flycatcher 

467—Least Flycatcher (on Humpback) 

477—Blue Jay 

488—Crow 

495—Cowbird (on Humpback) 

498—Red-winged Blackbird 

501— Meadowlark 

506—Orchard Oriole 

507—Baltimore Oriole 

5t1—Purple Grackle 

House (English) Sparrow 


A.0.U. 

529—Goldfinch 

540—Vesper Sparrow 

546—Grasshopper Sparrow 

547—Henslow’s Sparrow 

560—Chipping Sparrow 

563—Field Sparrow 

567e—Carolina Junco (on Humpback) 

581—Song Sparrow 

587—Towhee 

593—Cardinal 

598—Indigo Bunting 

608—Scarlet Tanager 

610—Summer Tanager 

611—Purple Martin 

614—Tree Swallow 

616—Bank Swallow 

619—Cedar Waxwing 

622—Loggerhead Shrike 

624—Red-eyed Vireo 

627—Warbling Vireo 

628—Yellow-throated Vireo 

631—White-eyed Vireo 

636—Black and White Warbler 

638—Swainson’s Warbler 

639—Worm-eating Warbler 

641—Blue-winged Warbler 

652—Yellow Warbler 

654—Black-throated Blue Warbler (on 
Humpback) 

671—Pine Warbler 

674—Oven-bird 

676—Louisiana Water-Thrush 

677—Kentucky Warbler 

681—Maryland Yellow-throat 

683—Yellow-breasted Chat 

684—Hooded Warbler 

686—Canadian Warbler (on Humpback) 

687—Redstart 

703— Mockingbird 

704—Catbird 

705—Brown Thrasher 
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Summer Residents Identified"near the University of Virginia, continued 


A.0.U. A.0.U. 
718—Carolina Wren 751—Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
721—House Wren 755—Wood Thrush 
724——Short-billed Marsh Wren 756—Veery (on Humpback) 
727—White-breasted Nuthatch 761—Robin 

731—Tufted Titmouse 766—Bluebird 


736—Carolina Chickadee 
—J. Bowre Ferneyvuouca, Richmond, Va. (P. O. Box 1458). 


An Effort to Illustrate the Advantages and Possibilities of Inducing 
Desirable Birds to Remain within the Boundaries of 
the State During the Winter Months 


There seems no reason to doubt that the fall migration of several species is 
due primarily to the absence of an adequate food-supply, and that heavy snows and 
low extremes of temperature, while of some importance, are not vital factors in causing 
this phenomenon. Proof of this is afforded when we find large flocks of Robins here 
during some of our severest winters, detained by the various wild fruits, chief of which 
is the hawthorn or thornapple (Crategus). 

This beautiful shrub grows commonly throughout the foothill and adjacent plain 
region from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, bearing fruit liked by many birds, such as Robins, 
Jays, and numerous Finches. As it yields readily to cultivation and is in itself a beau- 
tiful?ornamental shrub, its introduction and propagation in city parks and residence 
districts is much to be desired. 

To illustrate its value to the avian world, a group containing a small clump of the 
bushes has recently been finished, and is now on exhibition in the Bird Hall, showing 
Robins, Solitaires, Jays, Juncos, Towhees, Song, Tree, and Gambel’s Sparrows, feeding 
on the seeds and berry pulp. 

Near by an insect-killed pine has been placed, with Rocky Mountain and Pygmy 
Nuthatches, Rocky Mountain Creepers, and Long-tailed Chickadees, searching out 
each crevice for eggs and larve, while a large Rocky Mountain Hairy Woodpecker is 
sounding for borers. 

This group is the first of a series of four, now planned, each exhibiting a season with 
the characteristic birds at their work as man’s most important ally—T. Lincoin, 
Acting Curator of Ornithology, Colorado Museum of Natural History, Denver, Col. 


Both of these communications offer practical suggestions, which have been 
tested in at least one locality with success. By comparing the summer list of 
birds identified at the University of Virginia by a class of seventy-five with the 
list of a year obtained by a single boy, with hardly any assistance, in West 
Virginia (see Brrp-LorEe, May-June, 1914), some idea may be had of the great 
value of the “limited area” study as opposed to hit-or-miss observations in 
various localities. 

These lists are in themselves of considerable interest, since they contain 
the record of Carolinian, Alleghenian, and Canadian faunal differences within 
specific areas. Compare them with lists which you may make in other places, 
and note the differences of distribution. 
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The suggestion of discovering a suitable winter food-supply for desirable 
species is one that many societies might follow up with good results. Such an 
investigation would naturally lead to experiments with a variety of trees and 
shrubs, and, incidentally, add much to a general knowledge of arboriculture. 

Other methods of work will be welcomed and discussed in this department. 
—A. H. W. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 
For Teachers and Pupils 


Exercise XVI: Correlated Studies, Reading, Observation and Recreation 


THE PERIOD OF SONG 


Touch your lips with gladness, and go singing on your way, 

Smiles will strangely lighten every duty; 

Just a little word of cheer may span a sky of gray 

With hope’s own heaven-tinted bow of beauty. 

Wear a pleasant face wherein shall shine a joyful heart, 

As shines the sun, the happy fields adorning; 

To every care-beclouded life some ray of light impart, 

And touch your lips with gladness every morning.—N1xon WATERMAN 


Vacation-time has come again, books and lessons are laid aside, examina- 
tions and rank forgotten. Why have an exercise for the Junior Audubon 
members in midsummer, even in the School Department of Brrp-LorE? Why, 
indeed, except to add to the interest of the long, hot days when body and mind 
relax and sag, and precious time is wasted for lack of energy to fix upon any- 
thing which seems worth while? 

The following exercise is correlated with some things which you may never 
have thought of as studies, namely, observation and recreation. It is rather a 
curious fact that most people have to be taught to observe and to play, unless 
they have grown up under very favorable conditions for cultivating these gifts. 

It is well to read as much as one can, for the right kind of books and papers 
and magazines contain a vast amount of observation presented in attractive 
form. It is better, however, to be able to observe for one’s self, to cultivate the 
habit of observing, and of mentally crystallizing into memory what has been 
observed. 

Add to the habit of reading and observation the gift of knowing how to 
play, and the combination is still better. One philosopher—and, by the way, a 
philosopher who practises what he teaches—has called attention to the 
advantage of learning to play as one works. The reason that work of any kind 
is likely to become first a tiresome task and then dull drudgery is because no 
element of recreation enters into it. The spirit which makes one feel like play- 
ing also makes one contented and cheerful. The haymaker who starts to his 
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work singing “Happy as the day is long,” is a man who finds something in 
that work besides a hard task, and who gets something out of it besides fatigue 
and discouragement. He works and plays at the same time. 

This same beautiful lesson is taught us by the birds. With them, song is 
an expression of health and energy, and of a natural instinct linked with the 
great law of life which we touched upon in the last exercise. The period of 
song is at its best when mates are chosen and nesting is begun, but song is 
also an accompaniment to food-getting, with many species. Watch the Vireos 
feeding and singing, throughout the long, sultry summer, or listen for the 
Nighthawk sweeping the twilight-gloom, calling its strange, rasping note. 

Hear the frequent repetitions of the Maryland Yellowthroat’s song, as the 
busy singer slips about shrubbery by roadside or brook; the bubbling phrases 
of the Bobolink, as it rises for a moment from the grassy meadows, or the 
faint tzee of the secretive Savannah Sparrow from the mow-fields. If you 
are so fortunate as to be in the North at this season, you cannot fail to hear the 
silvery pipe of the White-throated Sparrow, now here, now there, all the day, 
or a strain from the harp of the Hermit Thrush in the evergreen woodland; 
although these occasional snatches are but a suggestion of the wonderful 
matin and vesper choruses of these famous singers. 

The ‘flycatcher clan’ sing often as they feed, some more than others, and 
notably the indefatigable Chebec, while the dancing, flashing Goldfinch wings 
its way on a path of song. From every side comes some sound of cheer, some 
reminder of the jubilance of life. Train not only your eyes but your ears to 
observe, for strange to say, we hear ordinarily only a fraction of the songs of 
birds, insects, frogs, leaves, winds, and ocean, while we see oh! so little of the 
shifting symphonies of color and form on Nature’s canvas. We live in a world 
of sound, of vibrant life, and we should be attuned to it. 

The period of song with birds is different with different species, but we 
may distinguish some points of resemblance which hold good for all with 
regard to the exercise of the gift of song. But, first, we should notice that all 
birds cannot sing equally well. The song-mechanism of a bird is in the lower 
part of the throat or larynx and is called the syrinx. This mechanism is com- 
plicated and difficult to explain, but it consists in part of a membrane held 
tautly in place and delicately adjusted by various sets of muscles. 

In certain birds the song-mechanism is very simple, almost rudimentary, 
and such an instrument can produce only hoarse or raucous call-notes, capable 
of hardly, if. any, modulation. The Ostrich, Emu and Cassowary are exam- 
ples of species that lack much of the mechanism of song. All water and shore- 
birds, gallinaceous birds, Doves and Pigeons, birds of prey, the Woodpeckers, 
Cuckoos, Kingfishers and Whip-poor-wills, Swifts, and Hummingbirds have 
poorly developed singing instruments, and so we find that of our birds, true 
song belongs only to the perching species, and even among these there is a great 
diversity in the development of the syrinx. 
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All birds have call-notes, which are varied more or less to express sociabil- 
ity, fear, the mating instinct, solicitude for offspring and natural exuberance. 
Usually both male and female birds possess call-notes in equal variety and 
intensity, but this is not true of song. In a few species the female sings some, 
for example the Purple Finch, but in the majority of perchers, the males 
alone possess the full power of song. The reason for this is not hard to discover, 
when we study the part which song plays in the daily life of birds. The female 
birds, as mothers, must stay quietly hidden on the nest, to incubate their 
eggs and shelter their nestlings, while the males are much freer to leave the 
nesting-site and keep watch for dangers and enemies; so to them is given the 
joyful task of singing. Just how much the beautiful songs which they sing 
mean to their mates, we do not know, but we may be sure that song is a wise 
provision of Nature, and that it is an indispensable part of the bird’s life. 

It is a delightful accomplishment to be familiar with bird-songs, and a 
difficult one, too. It is perhaps quite as delightful, but far more difficult, to 
acquire familiarity with the call-notes of even the most common species, so 
great is their variety and similarity. 

No part of bird-study can give you more pleasure at this season than the 
study of song. Those who have ‘an ear for music’ will gain a hold on bird- 
music much more readily than those who are duller of hearing, but no one 
need despair who has patience and enthusiasm. You can hear birds far oftener 
than you can see them at this time of the year. 

And as you awaken to the strains of the morning-chorus of the feathered 
choirs about you, remember this little midsummer sermonette on song, and 


“Touch your lips with gladness, and go singing on your way.” 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. How many phrases do the different species of Vireos sing per minute? Time the 
Red-eyed, Yellow-throated, and White-eyed Vireos. 

2. What kind of call-note does the Robin give in times of excessive heat? 
. What birds have been named from their call-notes and songs? 
. What are the best singers among birds that you know? 
. Can you tell the call-notes of nestling birds from those of their parents? 
. What birds sing at night? How late have you heard birds sing? 
. Are the evening and morning songs of birds different. 
. Study one common species and see how many different kinds of songs and call- 
notes it gives. Take the Robin, for example. 

9. Do individuals of the same species of birds sing differently? Study the Song 
Sparrow, for example. 

10. Do individuals of the same species sing in different keys in different localities? 
Study the Baltimore Oriole, for example. 

11. Can you recognize any single bird by some peculiarity in its song? 

12. What birds are mimics in song? What birds lure their prey by means of mim- 
icry? 


On an SS WwW 


13. What other creatures besides birds have the gift of song?—A. H. W. 
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FROM ADULT AND YOUNG OBSERVERS 


A STUDY OF A WHIP-POOR-WILL FAMILY 


This Whip-poor-will was discovered May 25 by my father and mother. They were 
walking in the woods on a side hill, and went to the crest to obtain the view. It was a 
bare granite ledge, that at one time had been worked, and large blocks of stone lay 
strewn about. As they stepped back into the woods, which at that place consisted of a 
young growth of walnut and chestnut, with more or less underbrush and huckleberry 
bushes, a large brown bird flew from the ground at their feet and alighted on a fallen 
tree close by. Instead of resting crosswise on the ‘limb, Ithe'|bird?sat lengthwise, so 
father thought it must be a Whip-poor-will, as they are quite numerous in this locality 


WHIP-POOR-WILL ON NEST 
“Her brown, blotched plumage so closely matched the leaves that 1 did not see_her” 


after sundown. On looking for the spot from which it flew, they saw two conspicuous 
eggs, pale blue mottled with small dark brown spots. There was no visible nest, the 
eggs resting on the dead leaves, which were pressed down smoothly by the bird’s body. 

The next morning I went with father and set up my camera about four feet from the 
nest. My kodak has a plate attachment, and with the help of the ground glass I care- 
fully focused on the eggs. After taking a time exposure, for they were in the shade, I 
attached a long rubber tube, with a bulb, to the camera, and dropped the end over a 
stone wall about thirty feet away. Covering the camera with a black cloth and partly 
hiding it with leafy twigs, I sat down behind the wall to wait for the old bird to come 
back to her nest. I had taken a book with me, thinking the bird would be afraid of the 
camera and might not return very soon. In about half an hour I looked through the 
chinks of the wall, but could not see anything of the bird. After waiting another hour, 
I started for home to get some lunch. Passing by the camera, I saw that the eggs had 
disappeared. Going closer, to look more carefully, I was startled by the bird suddenly 
flying up from the ground at my feet. She had been sitting over the eggs, and her brown, 
blotched plumage so closely matched the leaves that I did not see her. Then I thought 
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to myself that, if she would keep as quiet as that again, I could take a time exposure, 
because a snap-shot would not be very good in so shady a place. Setting the camera 
for a time picture, I went home for lunch. 

When I retuzned, I approached the nest very cautiously and came within fifteen 
feet of the exact spot where I knew she would be crouched on the leaves, before I could 
make out whether she was there or not. When the camera snapped, she did not move, 
but remained quiet, with her eyes half closed. I had a field-glass and examined her 
through it. The glass made her stand out more distinctly from the leaves, but even 
then, if it had not been for her bright black eyes, I could scarcely have known that I 
was looking at a live bird, so closely did her dark brown feathers, mottled with gray and 
black, resemble patches of lichens, moss, and dead leaves. Even her short curved bill 


WHIP-POOR-WILL’S NEST AND EGGS 


was half hidden by a thin tuft of feathers. She squatted low on the ground, with her 
large head drawn close to the body, looking like a half-decayed stump. It seemed a 
pity to disturb her, but I wanted more pictures, so it had to be done. When she flew as 
I approached, she seemed merely to spread her broad wings and rise without an effort. 
With a few slow, silent wing-strokes she sailed off from twenty to thirty-feet and dropped 
to the leaves, instantly becoming invisible although in plain sight. As long as she 
remained quiet I could not pick her out except with the aid of the glass, but every few 
minutes she would give a low, hollow, subdued, cluck, and move one step nearer. Fit- 
ting a fresh plate in the camera, I retired behind one of the rocks on the ledge not more 
than twenty feet away, holding the bulb in my hand. In less than ten minutes I saw her 
silently drop out of the air on to the eggs. Letting her remain quiet for half an hour 
I secured another picture. After taking three views of the old bird in this way, I went 
home and left her in peace. 

A week later I visited her again, but the eggs had not hatched. On the following 
weekly visit, when she flew, there was nothing in sight but a few broken bits of egg- 
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shells. Very carefully I made my way to the spot which the old bird had just left, and 
minutely examined the leaves for the young, but without success. The mother was a 
short distance away with half-spread wings. She slowly moved about, uttering soft 
‘chucks’ and taking a single step at each sound. As she seemed so worried, I thought 
her babies must be in the neighborhood, so I went to the ledge and sat down behind a 


YOUNG WHIP-POOR-WILLS 


stone, to see if she would call them. In a few minutes she alighted on the former nesting- 
place and uttered a few gentle, almost inaudible ‘coos,’ like a Dove, only very much 
softer. Then, only two feet away from the old bird, I saw two fluffy yellow-gray chicks 
come hopping and running over the leaves to their mother. They nestled down out of 
sight under their mother’s breast, and the old bird closed her eyes in contented sleep. 
Some time later I stood up, and at the first movement the mother slightly opened her 
eyes. As I approached, she did not move until I could almost touch her, and when 
she did fly she gave a warning ‘chuck,’ and both birdlets ran a few. steps and squatted 
on the leaves. If I had not seen them as they ran and stopped, I should never have been 
able to find them, for they looked exactly like the dried leaves on which they sat. Both 
were covered with yellow down, tipped with gray or white, and their immense mouths 
were hidden in downy feathers, only the tips of their bills protruding from the soft 
sheath. One of them kept his eyes fast closed, while the other watched me between his 
half-opened lids. - Moving one nearer the other, I placed it so as to get a side view (the 
other had its back to the camera) and took their pictures. 

The next week, as it was dark and threatening rain, I did not take my camera with 
me when I visited the Whip-poor-wills. The mother bird was not in her old place, so I 
walked around in the neighborhood and soon started her up, but again I could not find 
the young birds. Going back among the rocks, I waited until she had called them 
together. When I came near, the mother flew and her babies squatted on the leaves. 
They had grown to twice their former size and were well feathered, being almost ready 
to fly away. The plumage was light gray, with dark brown spots on the back and along 
each wing, giving them the appearance of moss-covered stones. While admiring the 
delicate blending of their somber colors, it seemed to me that I could just see traces of 
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the beginnings of fear in their sparkling black eyes. This I knew was a sign of approach- 
ing maturity and I left them with but a faint hope of ever seeing them again. On the 
next visit they were nowhere to be found, and I knew that they no longer belonged to 
me, but to the wide, wide world. 

I forgot to say that I saw the Whip-poor-will’s mate only once. It flew from a tree 
where it was roosting, as soon as I came in sight, and disappeared over the crest of the 
hill—Josera B. BowEN, Grants Mills, R. I. 


{Aside from the general interest of this description, the writer’s method of observa- 
tion is worthy of notice. Those who care to look up the topics of protective coloration 
and the development of fear in birds and other animals will be repaid for the time spent 
in such study.—A. W. H.] 


COOPERATIVE OBSERVATIONS 


In the March-April number of Brrp-Lore there is a communication from 
C. C. Custer, Piqua, Ohio, in which he tells of observing “some grayish-look- 
ing Swallows entering a small opening in the side of a limestone cliff.” The 
hole proved too small and dark to be explored. Mr. Custer asks: “What kind 
of Swallows were they?” 

Undoubtedly these were Rough-winged Swallows. The writer lived in the 
Middle West four years and had frequent opportunities to observe this species 
at close range, in Iowa, South Dakota, and Minnesota. Mr. Custer well 
describes it as a “grayish-looking” bird. It is almost the counterpart of the 
common Bank Swallow, except that, instead of the white underparts, with a 
dark band across the breast, the throat and breast are a uniform soft gray, 
shading into white on the belly. The Bank Swallows nest in tunnels in banks, 
while the Rough-winged Swallows nest more commonly in crevices of masonry 
or holes in ledges, though often in banks, in company with the Bank Swallows. 
Moreover, the latter nest in colonies, while the former prefer a more solitary 
life, seldom more than one pair nesting together. If one sees what looks like 
a Bank Swallow entering a crevice in a ledge or masonry, he may be reasonably 
sure he has seen a Rough-winged Swallow. 

The writer once watched, for some fifteen minutes, one of these birds in 
Cherokee, Iowa, as it perched on a dry twig close at hand, and had a splendid 
opportunity to observe the roughness on the wings caused by the fluting of 
the ends of the outer primary feathers. Hence the name, ‘Rough-winged’ 
Swallow. One must be very close to the bird to note this, however. 

I have never seen the Rough-winged Swallow in New England, though it 
is said to be found in southwestern Connecticut, and a pair has been reported 
as breeding for many years in a limestone quarry at North Adams, Mass.— 
MANLEY B. TownsEnD, Nashua, N. H. 


[For the occurrence of the Rough-winged Swallow in Connecticut, consult Sage and 
Bishop’s ‘Birds of Connecticut’—A. H. W.] 
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THE KILLDEER 


One year a Killdeer lived in our pasture. When we were driving our cows 
down to get a drink one day, we were walking along and all at once a bird 
flew up and my brother started to chase it, because it went fluttering along as 
if it was hurt. I said: “Go and look for the nest. It isn’t hurt.” Then he went 
back to look for it and found four eggs lying in a little cow track, with their 
pointed ends pointing down. Their color is a delicate creamy white tint and 
they are thickly spotted or lined with chocoiate-brown. Like the eggs of ail 
Plovers, their size is out of all proportion to the size of the bird. As soon as 
the little ones are hatched, they leave the nest. When you go to look for them, 
the old one will start up and act as if it cannot fly, and the young will run and 
hide. The young are brown on the back, and have a white breast with a black 
streak under the neck. They have long legs something like an Ostrich’s legs. 
The Killdeer builds in the swamps the most. Its call is kildee, kildee, dee, dee, 
dee.—CHARLEY B. PRUDDEN (age 14, seventh grade), Bashing Ridge, Indiana. 


[The Killdeer, like the Whip-poor-will, builds little or no nest, and yet it succeeds 
in making itself quite inconspicuous while incubating its eggs and brooding its young. 
With the Bartramian Sandpiper (‘Upland Plover’) and certain others of its kind, this 
beautiful species has become scarce in sections of its range, by reason of changing con- 
ditions and inadequate protection. Let us study the habits of ground-nesting species 
more closely, in order to better conserve them.—A. H. W.] 


THE KING BIRD 


Knight defender of every nest, 
Foe of every shade-tree killer; 
Hunter of many a common pest, 
Gad-fly, moth, and caterpillar. 


Policeman over the fields of green, 
Chasing every crow from the farm; 

Watchman keen when a hawk is seen, 
Giving the poultry wild alarm. 


Beautiful bird is he in flight, 
Sporting a fan of brilliant feather; 
Black with a border of perfect white, 
Useful in every kind of weather. 


Bird King indeed of the catcher clan. 
And Queen of the clan his mate, 
Proud as a prince of Hindostan, 
Or Alexander the Great. 


—By permission of Dr. GARRETT NEWKIRK. 
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NOTES FROM THE SOUTH 


On Sunday, July 13, 1913, I was fishing in Lake Centennial, part of the 
Mississippi River. When the fish stopped biting, I persuaded my uncle to 
row me over to De Soto island, which extends along the whole water front of 
Vicksburg. 

This island is a bird paradise. We got off on a large raft, and back in the 
Willows we could see Purple Grackles, Red-winged Blackbirds, Swainson’s 
Warblers, and could hear Prothonotary and Parula Warblers. On the mud- 
flats and in shallow ponds, White Ibises, Reddish Egrets, Green Herons, and 
Little Blue Herons without number were walking about in search of frogs and 
fishes. 

I would have walked inland, but as the high water had just gone down, the 
ground was too soft. I also saw a few Black-necked Stilts, Willets and Kill- 
deer. Over the water, at least fifty pairs of Least Terns were seen flying about. 

Going back, I had my back to the island, but my uncle, who was rowing, 
was facing it. Suddenly, he told me to look around, and there was a Least 
Tern, flying straight after the boat. When about six feet away, it turned, 
flying so close by the boat that I could see that a fish it carried was a roach 
minnow.—Mavrice B. Emmica (aged 12), Vicksburg, Miss. 


[Another example of the treasures in store for the bird-lover in a ‘limited area’ 
excursion. It may be possible that the Grackles seen were Boat-tailed rather than 
Purple Grackles, and the Willets some otber species of the large family of shore-birds, 
but this does not make the observations of less value or interest. It takes sharp eyes 
and long field-experience to know birds, and this boy’s enthusiasm promises well for 
an intimate acquaintance with nature.—A. H. W.] 


The Robin’s Nest 


About two weeks ago, I saw a Robin building a nest made of mud and 
dead grasses. It made its nest near my house in a sugar maple tree. It sat 
there for two or three weeks on the bluish green eggs, until the baby Robins 
came out of the little eggs. They looked like the mother and father birds, 
with brown spots on their breasts. When they are learning to fly, the father 
bird flies under them; so, when they fall, they fall, not on the ground, but 
on the father’s back.—MArGARET Moore (aged 8, Third grade), St. Clair, 
Mich. 


[This brief letter contains personal observations in every sentence and is especially 
commendable for the variety of these observations. The material from which the nest 
was made, the location, approximate time of incubation, plumage of the nestling young, 
and initial flight of the nestlings are mentioned. What near relatives of the Robin 
always have spotted breasts? How does a nestling Bluebird look? Is the statement 
about the flight of the young strictly correct?—-A. H. W.] 
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A CHIPPING SPARROW 


Last summer in New Hampshire, while I was playing, I climbed a tree and 
heard a noise. I had often climbed the tree before and knew that there was a 
Chipping Sparrow’s nest, but never heard so queer a noise before. When I 
got up a little higher and got a good view of the nest, I saw a young Chipping 
Sparrow hanging by one leg. He had evidently fallen out of the nest and got 
his leg caught in one of the pieces of string the nest was made out of. Another 
boy and I got a long stick. Some people under the tree held a rug, and we got 
the young bird safely on the ground. All this time the mother and father were 
wild. I do not know if the young bird lived or not, but I hope so.—PENDLE- 
TON MARSHALL (aged 11), New York City. 

{It might interest this correspondent and other readers to make a catalogue of 
accidents with which birds have been known to meet. The writer saw a nestling Phebe, 
a few summers ago, that had been strangled by swallowing one end of a hair, which 
had evidently been wound around the food given it. The hair was so long that the 


free end may have caught on some object outside the nest, thus resisting every effort 
of the young bird to swallow the food attached in this accidental way.—A. H. W.] 


CORRECTION 


In the preceding issue, page 213, read clan for class. 
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SORA 


Ornper—Paludicole Famity—Rallide 
Genus—Porzana Specres—Carolina 


THE SORA RAIL 


By EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 


Lhe Mational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET No. 75 


In the marsh the wilderness makes its last stand. Civilization sweeps away 
the forest, dams and diverts the streams, cultivates prairie, hill, and meadow, 
traverses the pond in boats, and destroys the native birds and mammals, 
but the marsh remains unconquered to the last. Along the Atlantic seaboard, 
where agriculture and civilization have held sway for hundreds of years, 
stretches of.marshland yet extend even within the corporate limits of large 
cities; and many of the shy creatures that inhabited them when Columbus 
discovered America still maintain their homes among the reeds. Here the 
great snapping-turtle drags its slow length along, here the Bittern may be 
heard “driving its stake,’ and here the Rail peers from its age-old fastness— 
the cover of reeds, flags, and sedges. Man dislikes the quaking bog and the 
miry ooze, and so it remains a refuge for the light-footed and defenseless ones 
that can run over its shuddering expanse or crawl in its mud and water. 

Rushes, sedges, and waving cat-tails, and lush water-plants in wild pro- 
fusion, form a curtain screening the private life of the Rails from human view. 
We hear sounds from behind this screen, and now and then a 
““Mud-hen”’ peeps out; and so we have come to associate them 
with the steaming summer morass, the pond-weeds, pickerel- 
weed, and the lily-pads over which, light of weight and splay-footed, they can 
run at will. Some of their notes are such as might be expected to come from 
a frog-breeding morass; others are as sweet and wild as those of the Whip- 
poor-will or the Solitary Vireo. Rails have some notes that resemble and 

harmonize with the frog-chorus, such as krek, krek, kuk, kuk, 
Its Notes kuk, and others more subdued and varied. I may venture to 

assert that no man yet has fully identified all the notes of all 
the species of American Rails, and probably no one man ever will. I have 
heard many notes in the marshes that I could not identify. In 1889, William 
Brewster devoted most of his time for two weeks to an attempt to see a sup- 
posed Rail that was heard calling in the Cambridge marshes. He never saw 
it, and the voice is still a mystery, although it has been heard many times 
since and in other places. This bird may have been a Yellow Rail, but I have 
twice heard a wonderful solo from the marshes, partly original, and partly 
in seeming imitation of other birds, which, from its quality, I 
can attribute only to the Sora. This “song” was kept up 
intermittently for several hours, and showed great versatility; 
some of the notes were frog-like, but most of them were like those of a bird. 
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A common call, or song, has been rendered ker wee; and the Sora has a 
high ‘whinny;’ also notes like peeping chickens. 

The Rail is a bird of mystery. I always feel like putting an interrogation 
point after the name. About the habits of no other common birds do we 
know so little. The Sora Rail is one of the most abundant and widely spread 
birds of North America. It has been slaughtered and sold in the markets by 
the hundreds of thousands for more than a century. It breeds commonly, 
even abundantly, over a great part of the United States and Canada; yet 
most of its habits, and perhaps many of its notes, are still largely its own 
secret. While floating in a light canoe down the sluggish current of some marsh- 
bordered river in September, you may watch the Sora silently stealing along 
the muddy margin, poking things with its short yellow bill, and gently jetting 
its tail; or, in tramping along the edge of the marsh, you may see one flutter 
up, just above the grass and reeds, and fly awkwardly with dangling legs 
across some slimy pool, to drop clumsily out of sight again, as in the accom- 
panying picture. This is about all the observant traveler ever sees of the 
bird. Rails are timid, skulking fowls, and pass the greater part 
of their lives wading under cover of water-plants or squeezing 
between the grass-stems. They have done this so much that 
their little bodies have become compressed from side to side, and they can 
voluntarily shrink in width so as to push their way between stems apparently 
only half an inch apart. Hence the phrase ‘thin as a rail.’ Rails make for 
themselves dark and winding passages among the reeds, grasses, and rushes, 
along which they may run swiftly to escape four-footed enemies, and at the 
same time remain concealed from winged foes. They come out into the open 
when they believe that the coast is clear, with no enemy in sight, or at night, 
when Hawks are absent. The Black Rail has kept its secrets so well that, 
although a century has elapsed since Americans began to study ornithology, 
Arthur T. Wayne, in 1904, was the first person to see the mother-bird on her 
nest; this was in South Carolina. Perhaps some investigator of the future may 
build a watch-tower in a marsh and study the habits of the marsh-folk with 
spy-glasses; but, until something of this sort is undertaken, we are likely 
to know little of Rails’ habits. The curiosity of these birds, however, may 
become of advantage to the observer, as they have been known to approach 
a hunter lying in wait for ducks, and peck his clothing, boots, or gun-barrel. 
A quiet man is to them a wonder, for they are accustomed to associate much 
noise and movement with all humankind. 

The Sora nests about the borders of prairie sloughs, in the soft dense 
grasses, or sometimes on a tussock. In the marshes of the East, the nest is 
often placed in a bunch of coarse grass, or among the cattail- 
flags or other rushes. It is sometimes a bulky, arched structure, 
made of weeds, grasses, rushes, etc., sometimes a slight plat- 
form or a mere shallow basket. It is often set in tall cattails several inches 
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clear of the water, with a pathway of trampled blades leading to it, while nest 
and all are screened by the overarching flags; and occasionally one is found in 
a tussock on the bank of a brook. The eggs vary from six to fifteen in number, 
are buffy white, but deeper in shade than those of the Virginia Rail, and are 
heavily spotted with brown and purple. 

Nelson says that the parents desert their nests and break their eggs when 
floods submerge their homes. The young Rails just from the egg are fascina- 

é ting and supremely comical mites. Little balls of down, black as 
Comes jet, each has a bright red protuberance at the base of the bill, 
Young 2 J 

and an air of pert defiance—is a very clown! So says Dawson 
who came upon a brood just hatching. All took to their heels except two 
luckless wights not yet out of the egg. At his approach, one more egg flew 
open, and a little black rascal rolled out, shook its natal coat, tumbled off the 
nest, and started to swim off to safety. 

The young of this bird have often been mistaken for those of the little 
Black Rail. They are certainly both small and sable. When they once leave 
the nest, they are constantly in danger. Most of the larger animals and birds 
of the marshes, from the Sandhill Crane down to the mink, devour the eggs 
and young of Rails wherever they find them. In the water, snakes, frogs, fish, 
and turtles lie constantly in wait to swallow them. They soon become experts 
in climbing and hiding. They can clamber up and down the water-plants, or 
run through them over the water by clinging to the upright stems. They 
swim more like a chicken than like a duck, nodding their little heads comically 
as they advance. Necessity soon teaches them to drop into the water and 
dive like a stone to safety. 

As the autumn nights grow cooler, migration begins. The ancients believed 
that the Rails passed the winter in the mud at the bottom of ponds, changing 

into frogs. Their frog-like notes and the chug with which they 
Migration sometimes dive favored this delusion; also the sudden disap- 
pearance of all the Soras on a frosty night seemed suspicious. 
Some still moonlit night, after a north wind, the Rails disappeared; on the 
next morning, ice covered the marshes; so the explanation that they had 
dived to escape the ice gained credence. Now we know that they fly southward 
after dark. They often dash themselves against lighthouses, poles, wires, 
and buildings, and one has even been known to impale itself on a barbed-wire 
fence. The little wings which erstwhile would hardly raise the birds above 
the grass-tops now carry them high and far. Some cross the seas to distant 
Bermuda, and they occasionally alight on, vessels hundreds of miles at sea. 
They have been taken on the western mountains even as high as 12,500 feet, 
in the sage-brush of the desert, and on the cliffs of Panama. 
Its Food The food of Rails never has been carefully studied. We 
know that they are fond of many kinds of insects and worms, 
and that they eat snails and other kinds of aquatic life; also the seeds 
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and other parts of water-plants. The Sora, like many other swamp-birds 
and water-fowls, feeds largely in autumn on the seeds of wild rice. This 
makes them so fat that they become a dainty morsel for the epicure, and 
are pursued without mercy by market-hunters and “sportsmen”’ of all colors, 
ages, and classes. In the fresh-water meadows, they are sometimes driven 
from cover by dogs, and many are shot in this manner. 

Shooting them in their slow fluttering flight in the daytime is about as 
difficult as hitting a tin can floating down a brook, and a good marksman 
rarely misses one. The greatest slaughter is perpetrated on the tide-water 
marshes of the Middle Atlantic States, where gunners shoot almost anything 
that flies, from Eagles to Blackbirds, Bobolinks, and Swallows. There, when 
the tide rises high enough to allow small boats to float over the marshes, boats 
are poled into every refuge of the poor birds, and as they seek safety in flight 
they are shot down without mercy. Hundreds of thousands are thus killed 
by daylight when the tide is high. The negroes of the South pursue a similar 
sport at night, blinding the birds with torches, and striking them down with 
sticks. This wholesale killing has greatly decreased the Sora Rail in New 
England, but the species is very prolific, and is still numerous in many marshes 
in the West and Northwest. 

The draining of lakes and marshes for farming purposes, which breaks up 
their breeding-grounds, will inevitably reduce their numbers still more, year 
by year, so that stringent protection will be necessary to maintain the species. 


Classification and Distribution 


The Sora belongs to the Order Paludicole, or marsh birds, Suborder Raili, Family 
Rallide, and Subfamily Ralline, which includes the Rails and Crakes. It ranges over 
most of North America, breeds from central British Columbia, and the valleys of the 
North Saskatchewan and St. Lawrence rivers, south to southern California, Utah, 
Colorado, Kansas, Illinois, and New Jersey; and it winters from northern California, 
Illinois, and South Carolina, to Venezuela and Peru. 
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$20,000 FOR 


The growth of the Junior Audubon 
Class movement in the schools through- 
out the northern states and Canada has 
encouraged the patron of this work to 
increase still further the extent of his sup- 
port. Note how this phase of the Audubon 
movement has developed, as the result 
of the growing support this great friend 
of the birds and the children has provided 
in the northern and western states and 
Canada! During the school-year ending 
June 15, 1912, 19,365 children joined the 
classes. In 1913 the number was 40,342; 
while the year which closed on June 10, 
1914, saw 95,918 pupils in this territory 
wearing Audubon buttons and obtaining 
instruction in bird-study and bird-pro- 
tection. 

As every member receives in return for 
a ten-cent fee ten expensive colored bird- 
pictures, each with its accompanying 
leafiet, an outline drawing, and an Audu- 
bon button, and as the teacher forming 
the group receives much valuable printed 
information and ‘instruction, it will 
readily be seen that the ten-cent fees by 
no means cover the cost of the material; 
not to mention the clerical work, office- 
rent, postage and expressage bills, which 
must be paid. To meet the deficit, there- 
fore, our good patron, who still insists on 
withholding his name from public men- 
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Founder 
Benefactor 


BIRD-STUDY 


tion, contributed in 1912, $5,000; in 1913, 
$7,000; for the school-year just past, the 
magnificent sum of $14,000; and now, for 
1915, he has subscribed $20,000! 


Final Reports 


The Junior Class enrollment in the 
southern states has also been larger during 
the past year than ever before. This is a 
splendid indication of increasing appre- 
ciation of this work, which Mrs. Russell 
Sage enabled us to establish and continue 
up to the present time. 

Although Junior clubs are formed in 
small numbers during all the summer 
months, the greater amount of the activity 
comes to an end with the conclusion of 
the school year. This naturally follows 
from the fact that the greater number of 
clubs consist of pupils in schools, who are 
naturally grouped in their work, and are 
easily organized. Yet many classes exist 
outside of schools, and are likely to con- 
tinue active throughout the summer. 

On the next following page is given a 
full report by states of the number of 
Junior Classes formed, and number of 
Junior members enrolled, in the various 
states of the Union. For the South, the 
accounts closed on June 1; and for the 
northern states and Canada, on June 10. 
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SOUTHERN STATES 


Mem- 
States Classes bers 
TRS teks Bees: 30 471 
hE a aE 9 123 
District of Columbia... ... 6 129 
ING. Ai riticak ed 4cés 177 3,701 
RS ois waarinc ¢ he vee as 69 1,222 
CER C ROR EEOE 89 1,465 
SAA re 30 503 
Ss Goce eels nei 119 2,401 
Mississippi.......... sheee ee 660 
North Carolina........... 57 962 
Panama (Canal Zone)..... I 31 
South Carolina....... acta ae 500 
5; Ae Pn 1,716 
a eR gIo 
(errr 2,336 
WE WOMB. 6 op ccbeceks 97 1,991 
| Eee 19,121 
NORTHERN STATES 
Mem- 
States Classes bers 
EEN eee awe I 16 
ee er ee 55 1,119 
RC St kas vicastehaw ewes 221 3,055 
SRE ae 26 447 
IR 6c inca sees eas 137 2,451 
BPOUNINES 0 64s 6 vo oa'ee s.0's 6 64 
aps kceecs cee ones ke 180 
DIDS ines sas wansdcainaien 439 8,065 
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NorTHERN STATES, continued 


Mem- 

States Classes bers 

ML china 6.0 ka po 848 80% 128 2,200 
Rea Lieut eed sin seaes 169 3,220 
BRIS Cie Win hg hho oo a 4s 31 498 
je 58 947 
Massachusetts............ 359 8,463 
NN 4 6025 3 va kpc aes 576 10,414 
IIR 0 6.4.2 win tre aoe 243 4,509 
PE asa e's vedo. ce aes 80 1,427 
MIS oo 3 cii-shs vv,0 oreo 50 770 
PI no. rn wed 0 uoicen, 34 422 
ID Bike a 6 nce cosines 28 471 
New Hampshire.......... 34 597 
| | eae pire 436 95273 
New Mexico.............. 22 376 
ow et . SPARS eee 779 14,174 
North Dakota............ 28 604 
Ohio... dite Cecbaces, S00 7,934 
Perret ee re 41 608 
Reo sr ic Caen ooo 42 780 
Pennsylvania............. 354 6,790 
Rhode Island............. 63 1,096 
South Dakota............ 65 gor 
| CES RSE Erne iy 7 142 
MGS Son8 5 ps mwa kowee 35 674 
ME ok a Saud caps 67 982 
TERE AB TE 115 1,253 
a A 5 ck eaeies o's 20 396 
nates simak sans 55145 95,918 


COOPERATIVE WORK IN OREGON 


The Oregon Fish and Game Commission 
has been carrying on an active educational 
campaign during the past few months 
under the direction of our Western Field 
Agent, William L. Finley. Prof. Charles F. 
Hodge, formerly of Worcester, Mass., has 
been employed jointly by the University 
of Oregon and the Commission to devote 
his entire time to lecturing among the 
schools of the state. Professor Hodge has 
not only been giving stereopticon lectures 
upon the economic value of song-birds 
and insect-eating birds, but also has been 
lecturing in the schools upon the protec- 
tion and propagation of game. The idea 
has, been to encourage children in the 
country toward rearing quail, grouse, and 
other game-birds, to stock the fields and 
supply the demand for propagating pur- 
poses. 

In order to create greater interest from 
an educational point of view, moving- 
picture films have been exhibited, illus- 


trating the State Game Farm, fish-hatch- 
eries, angling, and other features of out- 
door life. An excellent educational film 
has been secured of school-children making 
and putting up bird-houses. Others will 
be taken illustrating wild birds and other 
animals in various parts of the state, 
especially on some of the larger wild-bird 
refuges. 

As a result of educational work in the 
schools, boys in some of the country school 
districts, who were formerly accustomed 
to kill birds at every opportunity, have 
now become their greatest protectors, by 
supplying food in the winter when the 
snow is on the ground, and by furnishing 
bird-homes in the spring. 

From the office of the National Audubon 
Association in New York, 780 Oregon 
school-children have also been enrolled in 
Junior Audubon classes, and by this means 
provided with careful instruction in study 
and bird-protection. 
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SOME MEMBERS OF THE COUCH SCHOOL JUNIOR CLASS IN PORTLAND, OREGON 
The right kind of bird-boxes 


Plans are now being carried out to make 
a thorough biological survey of the state 
in conjunction with the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the University 
of Oregon, and other state institutions. 
One of the objects of this work is to collect 
and publish educational leaflets and other 
material on the natural history of the 
state. Mr. Bruce Horsfall, of Princeton, 
New Jersey, who is well known for his 
drawings of birds, has been employed to 
make sketches and illustrations for this 
work in addition to photographic repro- 
ductions, and has taken up his residence 
in Oregon. 


Enthusiasm on Long Island 


An Audubon Society has been organized 
at Forest Hills Gardens, a suburb of New 
York City, on Long Island, with a large 
and enthusiastic membership. The presi- 
dent is E. A. Quarles, and the secretary is 
Miss Mary E. Knevels; and the Junior 
work, to which particular attention is to 
be given, is in charge of Mrs. Patience B. 
Cole and a committee. The society 


immediately affiliated itself with the 
National Association, and further showed 
its wisdom by seeking the guidance of 
competent ornithologists and field-agents 
in planning its local work. President 
Quarles has sketched for us progress 
made thus far: 


Our first activity was to place fifty 
Berlepsch nest-boxes about the place. 
This was done under the direction of Mrs. 
I. A. Washburne. We then planted Rus- 
sian sunflower and other seeds that furn- 
ish good bird-food, on vacant plots here 
and there. Special committees on the 
European Sparrow, and on cats, are hard 
at work in an endeavor to diminish the 
menace that comes from these enemies of 
bird-life. Two lectures have been given, 
one in the afternoon for the children, and 
one in the evening for adults. They-were 
enthusiastically received by all present,’* 

We expect to place the Audubon coufse 
in our public school when it is opened 
next fall, and we are much indebted to 
Mr. Pearson and the National Associa- 
tion for their help in getting organized. 
It is hoped that this is only py Be a of 
bird-organization on Long Island, and 
that not many years may pass before we 
have a Long Island league of Audubon 
Societies. 
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LAUREL JUNIOR AUDUBON CLASS, WALLSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA, 
MISS S. ELMA SCOTT, TEACHER 


SECOND-GRADE JUNIOR AUDUBON CLASS, FORSYTH, GEORGIA, 
MRS. T. C. PORCH, TEACHER 
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HONOR TO ABBOTT H. THAYER 


It is not generally known that the sys- 
tem of protecting by wardens such of our 
birds as breed in colonies was originated 
by the artist, Abbott H. Thayer. 

In speaking of Mr. Thayer’s efforts in 
this matter, Mr. Dutcher wrote in The Auk 
(1901, page 76): “The thought of this 
special [warden] protection was his alone, 
and his unflagging and unaided energy and 
tact secured the sinews of war, a fund of 
over $1,400, with which wardens were 
paid; without this fund, nothing could 
have been accomplished. Where he 
should have received encouragement (i. ¢., 
among the ornithologists) he met with 
discouragement, for he was told that it 
was impossible to raise any funds for the 
work, By his personal courage and faith 
he accomplished what others said could 
not be done.” 

The moment, however, that Mr. Thayer 
brought his plans to Mr. Dutcher, he 
found he had come to the right man. Mr. 
Dutcher kindled at once, saying: “If you 
will raise the money, I will see to getting 
the wardens,” and he soon began doing his 
full share of the money-raising, also. A 
good deal of it came through advertising 
in the newspapers. 

This was the beginning of the warden 
system to protect colonies of water-birds, 
which has had so many interesting de- 
velopments. For five years Mr. Dutcher 
and Mr. Thayer continued to gather sub- 
scriptions annually for this purpose, and 
the funds increased in amount each year. 
In the spring and summer of 1904 the 
Protection Committee was enabled by 
means of the ‘““Thayer Fund,” to employ 
thirty-four wardens, that were distributed 
as follows: 
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Mr. Thayer’s efforts ceased only in 
1905, when the National Association was 
incorporated, and its officers were able to 
raise funds in other directions, and thus 
relieve him of what was a loving, though 
burdensome, service. Mr. Thayer’s in- 
terest in this phase of bird-protection has 
always been intense. I recall that one 
year, when it appeared that the amount 
of money subscribed was not sufficient to 

“meet the needs of the Committee, Mr. 
Thayer, although in no sense a: wealthy 
man, promptly sent his personal check for 
$i} , upon receipt of a letter from Mr. 
Dutcher telling him of the financial situ- 
ation. 

To Dr. George Bird Grinnell. will ever 
belong the credit of having created the 
term “Audubon Society’” and for starting 
the first Audubon movement, in 1886; 
while the name of William Dutcher will 
be held in memory by the bird-lovers of 
this country as the man who later founded 
the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, gave it form and purpose, shaped 
its policies, and directed it into many of the 
lines of activity still pursued. The extent 
of a man’s usefulness to a cause often 
depends upon his ability to instill enthusi- 
asm into the minds of others, and, by 
drawing additional workers into the field, 
multiply the activity of his own hands. 
Such a leader was William Dutcher, and 
one of his earliest and most useful co- 
workers was Abbott H. Thayer, naturalist 
and artist. 


WHY WARDEN 
The Remote Cause 


From Life 
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WORK IS NECESSARY 


The Immediate Cause 


AUDUBON WARDEN WORK 


From the time when Abbott H. Thayer, 
back in 1901, first directed public atten- 
tion to the value of guarding and pro- 
tecting breeding colonies of water-birds, 
the Audubon Society’s effort in this line 
has increased annually. At the present 
time, our wardens guard almost every 
colony of importance on the islands and 
beaches of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of 
the United States. Many nesting colonies 
in the interior of the country likewise 
receive this protection. 

During the summer of 1913, about 
2,000,000 water-birds, embracing many 
species, are believed to have been gathered 
in the rookeries, made safe from human 
intrusion by the National Association’s 
agents. The most hazardous positions in 
connection with this work are held by 


those wardens who in the Southern States 
stand guard over the colonies of White 
Egrets. 

Thanks to the very liberal support 
which the members and friends of the 
Association have provided during the 
past few years, we have been able to seek 
out these colonies, which are usually 
hidden deep in the cypress swamps, and 
safeguard them during the season when 
the birds bear plumes. Some killing, of 
course, still goes on, especially at the 
feeding-grounds, miles away from the 
rookeries, but the great slaughter in the 
United States has been checked. Already 
the birds are showing a marked increase 
in several important regions of the South. 
We may yet be able to bring these birds 
back in great numbers. 


ROYAL TERNS NESTING ON BATTLEDORE ISLAND, LOUISIANA 
Protected by Warden Sprinkle in the Audubon patrol-boat Royal Tern 
Photographed by Herbert K. Job 


BLACK SKIMMERS PROTECTED ON GRAND COCHERE ISLAND, LOUISIANA 
Photographed by Herbert K. Job 
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TERNS KILLED BY DOGS AND CANNON 
Illustrated from photographs by Herbert R. Mills, M.D. 


Haddock Rock is a small island, about 
an acre in area, lying in the outer portion 
of Casco Bay, about seventeen miles 
northeast of Portland, Maine. It is com- 
posed of rock, and is cleft and broken at 
the base, but rising about thirty feet into 
a fairly level table-land. There is no vege- 
tation on this storm-swept eminence except 
the slippery rock-weed clinging to the 
tide-washed base, and a stunted growth of 
sea-plantain (Plantago decipiens) occupy- 
ing the scanty soil in the crevices above 
the breakers. Until the summer of 1913, 


the residents of Casco Bay took his dogs 
over to Mark Island and turned them 
loose. At this time many hundred young 
birds were on the nesting-grounds, unable 
to fly, and the dogs devoured them to the 
last bird. 

The following season (1912) the much- 
depleted colony returned to the same 
breeding-grounds, but only to have the 
same pack of dogs destroy their eggs and 
young; and, reduced to two hundred pairs 
of birds, the colony returned to Casco 
Bay, in 1913, to try their luck on Haddock 


HADDOCK ROCK, 


birds were not known to breed on this 
little island, but during the past season 
two hundred pairs of the common Tern 
attempted to raise their young on Haddock 
Rock. This was an overflow colony from 
one of the islands protected by wardens 
employed by the National Association. 
Casco Bay is dotted with islands, and 
many of them were formerly occupied by 
sea-birds, but the encroachments of 
civilization had gradually crowded the 
wild birds back until the only breeding 
colony left was a few hundred Terns on 
Mark Island, not far from Haddock Rock. 
For several. seasons the birds held their 
own on Mark Island, and it seemed as if 
they had at last found a safe refuge, since 
this island is unoccupied government land; 
but, during the summer of 1911, one of 


CASCO BAY, MAINE 


Rock, there to meet another tragedy, 
which I will now relate:— 

On July 30, 1913, I landed with much 
difficulty on the treacherous base of 
Haddock Rock. Climbing to the level 
summit-plateau I found hidden in the 
crevices five young Terns about seven 
inches long, feathered out on the back and 
wings, although they still had down on 
the head and underparts. Among the 
sea-plantain I found twenty-five nests 
built upon thin soil with a few stems of 
dried vegetable fiber, and containing sets 
of one and two eggs each (one with four). 
I was at once impressed with the dull 
appearance of the eggs and, upon examin- 
ation, found them to be very light in 
weight. I then opened every egg in the 
rookery (with the exception of the set of 


four) and found about half of them to 
contain the dried bones of embryonic 
birds, which I calculated must have been 
killed six weeks before. The rest of the 
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times, and their state of preservation 
showed this to be six weeks and one week 
previous to July 30. I then recalled that 
the Naval Station at Diamond Island, 


NEST AND EGGS OF COMMON TERN ON HADDOCK ROCK 


eggs contained embryos, which were still 
in an only slightly decomposed condition, 
and appeared as though they had been 
dead about a week. Many of the eggs were 
just ready to hatch at the time they were 
killed—in fact, some of them were pipped. 
The set of four which I did not open 
appeared so bright, and the nest was in 


twelve miles nearer Portland, had engaged 
in target-practice on July 23, and I later 
learned that target-practice was held at 
this station during the first week in June. 
The correspondence of these dates with 
the time the eggs were killed on Haddock 
Rock is itself significant; and, when I 
recall the fact that the atmospheric shock 


YOUNG COMMON TERN HIDING 


so good repair, that I was encouraged to 
believe that they had been recently laid. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that 
all the eggs showed conclusive evidence 
that they were killed at only two different 


ON HADDOCK ROCK, JULY 30, rors 


from this cannonading jarred the windows 
of the houses on Baily Island, near 
Haddock Rock, I am satisfied that it was 
this aérial vibration from the cannonading 
on Diamond Island that killed the eggs on 
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Haddock Rock. Moreover, I was told by 
fishermen on Baily Island that they were 
unable to raise chickens on their island if 
cannonading occurred during the incu- 
bating period. In both these cases, the 
islands affected were almost directly in 
of the where the shock is 
greatest. 

Since target-practice is held only at 
comparatively long the time 
could easily be arranged so as not to 
conflict with the incubation-period of the 
Terns, which require only about six weeks 
from the time the first egg is laid until the 
last one is hatched. Arthur H. Norton, 
the field-agent for Maine of the National 


front guns, 


intervals, 
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Association of Audubon Societies, informs 
me that the Common Tern deposits its 
eggs from June 15 to 30, a few a little 
earlier, perhaps, and many later. Accord- 
ing to this, the last eggs would undoubt- 
edly be hatched by the end of July. If, 
therefore, the District Commander would 
set the time for target-practice in accord- 
ance with the above dates, there would 
be no further trouble from this source. 
Such action would practically complete 
the effectiveness of the work of the 
National Association’s string of eighteen 
wardens guarding the seaboard colonies 
on the coast of Maine.—Hersert R. 
Mitts, M.D., Tampa, Florida. 


A WOMAN GAME-WARDEN 


No one is surprised in these days at a 
woman’s attempting any sort of a task in 
a field heretofore regarded as belonging 
exclusively to man, nor is there doubt of 
her ability to succeed—simply a momen- 
tary surprise at the novelty of some of her 
undertakings. This pleased wonder yields 
to admiration as one reads of the very 
valuable service Mrs. L. H. Bath is doing 
as a protector of wildfowl, and as a terror 
to lawbreakers, at Klamath Lake. This 
great body of fresh water and marsh, on 
the between California and 
Oregon, is one of the most extensive and 
populous feeding-places and _ breeding- 
resorts for wildfowl in the whole country, 
and it is especially important to bird-life 
in that region, where a great part of the 
surrounding area is arid. The traditions 
of the abundance of bird-life thronging 
there half a century ago are almost in- 
credible; but latterly reckless slaughter by 
market-gunners, and by careless farmers 
and sportsmen, had so depleted these 
numbers that, in 1908, it was necessary 
to include the lake in a federal game 
preserve in order to save the remnant of 
the wild life. The regions of the lake where 
water-birds chiefly breed have since been 
patrolled by a warden in the National 
Association’s patrol-boat Grebe. This 
made little difference, however, to the 


boundary 


market-gunners in the neighborhood of 
Klamath Falls, who often came as before, 
or to some local men and boys who had 
been accustomed to kill Ducks and rob 
nests, regardless of law or gospel. Such 
local guardianship as was attempted was 
often defied, therefore, until Mrs. Bath be- 
came game-warden in the autumn of 1912. 

Soon she made everyone, neighbor or 
stranger, understand that illegal shooting 
must stop. She went at the work, woman- 
fashion, to explain its need and work up a 
favorable sentiment. She made her rounds 
of lake-shore and stream, and sometimes 
had to interfere with shooters, but her 
firmness and persuasiveness and grit 
carried her through without making an 
arrest. That real trouble would follow 
otherwise was plainly felt, however; and 
now, as an eye-witness writes, “Birds are 
as safe in Mrs. Bath’s district as they are 
in her back yard.” 

One of her channels of influence has 
been through the children, whose regular 
amusement it has been to throw stones at 
the birds, which, to their uninstructed 
minds, were swimming there as heaven- 
sent targets. Mrs. Bath uprooted that 
efror and planted a better idea in their 
thoughts, so that soon the children were 
feeding the birds instead of stoning them, 
and were watching against trespassers. 


Mrs. Bath has also exhibited what 
influence may be gained over wild water- 
fowl by a quiet and habitual kindness that 
displaces their suspicious fears. She has 
tamed Grebes, Gulls, and certain wild 
Ducks, so that they recognize her and do 
not flee upon her approach. Coots hasten 
to flock about her when she calls, and she 
has taught some of them—wild birds—to 
take food from her fingers. She has so 
impressed the people of the town of 
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held them up for the inspection of the 
Pelicans, and they at once became very 
much interested. By careful coaxing, they 
came a little nearer each day. Finally I 
coaxed them to eat from my hands, and 
after days of patient working with them 
I was delighted to have one of them fly 
on the dock and stand and look at me. 
Fortunately, I had a fish in my hands, 
and I held it so the Pelican could see it. 
He seemed determined to get that fish, 


MRS. BATH AND HER 


Klamath Falls with the propriety of safety 
for wildfowl in the close season that last 
year more than fifty wild Ducks were 
hatched on the river-banks within the 
limits of the city. This friendly public 
influence was strongly tested when six 
White Pelicans came to town, and seemed 
inclined to settle there. Mrs. Bath relates 
what followed: 

“TI immediately cautioned everyone to 
be extremely careful not to frighten them 
in any way. They seemed to be full- 
grown, and, as near as I could tell, were 
probably early spring birds and parents, 
as it was about the first of August when 
they came. I got some live chubs and 


FRIENDLY PELICANS 


and followed after me: the,distance of a 
block. I finally gave him the fish, and 
stood perfectly still, and so gave him 
plenty of time to walk to the edge of the 
dock and get back into the water. I knew 
then that he would come back. 

‘“‘He came every day about the same 
time, and I always was there with a fish 
for him. After ten days of patient working 
with him, I was rewarded by having the 
rest of the band come on the dock, and 
now they follow me anywhere.” 

We extend to Mrs. Bath hearty compli- 
ments and congratulations upon the pluck 
and the success with which she has man- 
aged her difficult role. 
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Indiana’s Good Example 


The perennial vigor of the Indiana 
State Audubon Society was shown in its 
May meeting, this year, at Evansville. 
This society profits by the policy of hold- 
ing its annual meetings in different cities, 
thus stimulating interest throughout the 
state. Evansville was a fortunate choice, 
since Audubon himself lived and studied 
in that neighborhood for several years 
previous to 1824. 

The visiting state society was publicly 
welcomed in Evansville at the evening 
meeting on April 30, and the retiring 
president, William Watson Woollen, made 
a historical address. This was followed 
by an illustrated lecture on local birds by 
Amos W. Butler; and this and the other 
meetings were enlivened by music. On 
the morning of May 1, “‘bird-talks’’ were 
given in every school, public or: private, 
in the city, and much enthusiasm was 
aroused among the children. 

This is a feature of the program which 
might well be imitated elsewhere. 

The afternoon of this pleasant day was 
devoted to an excursion to Henderson, 
where the house in which Audubon lived, 
and the foundation of the mill that em- 
barrassed him during many troublous 
years, may still be seen. 

The presence of Miss Harriet Audubon, 
granddaughter of the ornithologist, among 
the guests, added peculiar interest to this 
excursion. In the evening, addresses were 
given by Dr. D. W. Dennis, of Earlham 
College, and by Prof. Stanley Coulter, of 
Purdue University, the latter discussing 
methods of bird-work in the schools. All 
of the sessions were largely attended. 
Professor Coulter was elected president of 
the state society, and Miss Elizabeth 
Downhour reélected secretary. The Evans- 
ville society has as president George S. 
Clifford, and as secretary, Miss Lida Ed- 
wards. Dr. Eugene Swope, the National 
Association’s field-agent for Ohio, attended 
the meetings, and sent to the home office 
the photograph of some of the prominent 
members present, which is reproduced in 
this issue. 
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Bobolinks May Be Slaughtered 


It is with profound regret we learn that 
those responsible for making the regula- 
tions under the McLean Migratory-Bird 
Law have been forced by pressure from 
the killers of song-birds to open wide the 
door permitting the killing of Bobolinks 
in certain states where they were protected 
last year. 

It will be recalled that, under present 
state laws, Bobolinks could still be killed 
in several eastern and southern states, 
Under the Federal regulations, which 
went into operation last year, the slaugh- 
ter was made illegal in much of this ter- 
ritory. 

Gunners in certain parts of Delaware, 
eastern Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, 
who represented only seven counties, have 
had all this upset, and on September 1, 
1914, the old system of butchering Bobo- 
links will go on as before, if President 
Wilson signs this new order. Below is a 
“‘news-letter”’ recently sent to the daily 
papers by the government officials who 
have authorized this backward step, as we 
strongly feel it to be: 

Washington, D. C.— Notices have been 
issued by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture calling attention to a proposed 
amendment in the federal regulations for 
the protection of migratory, insectivorous 
birds. Under the new rule, reed- or rice- 
birds can be shot in September and 
October in the states of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland, 
the District of Columbia, Virginia and 
South Carolina. The law requires three 
months’ notice of this change. If it is 
decided to adopt it, the rule will be 
officially promulgated at the end of that 
time, and will go into effect on September 
I, 1914. 

"The effect of this change. will be to 
extend to sportsmen in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware the privilege 
of shooting the birds during a period of 
two months. This they may now do in 
Maryland, the District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, and South Carolina. As the sea- 
son is so short, it is not believed that the 
birds will suffer appreciably in numbers. 
In the late summer and early fall they 
migrate to the far south, where they are 
known as reed- or rice-birds. They are 
regarded in the states where they can 
now be shot as offering good sport. 
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THE FEDERAL MIGRATORY-BIRD LAW IN THE COURTS 


Two prosecutions for violation of the 
McLean Migratory-Bird Law, which 
have come into the federal courts of late, 
have attracted much attention because of 
their bearing on the much-mooted ques- 
tion, whether the law 
In one of these cases, the presiding judge 
declared in favor of the law, while the 
other held the act to be unconstitutional, 
and, therefore, not binding on the people. 
The facts of these cases briefly are as 
follows: 

On April 18, 1914, Alfred M. Shaw, a 
banker and prominent resident of Del- 
mont, South Dakota, was arraigned before 
Judge J. D. Elliott in the federal court, 
and guilty indictment 
charging him with violation of the United 
States regarding the shooting of 
migratory game-birds. He was fined $100. 
The fine is the first obtained for violations 
of the law in that state. A lawyer ques- 
tioned the constitutionality of the law, 
but the court held that there was little 
doubt of its validity. 

The other case occurred in Arkansas. 
On May 28, 1914, Judge Jacob Trieber, 
in the United States District Court for 
the Jonesboro Division of the Eastern 
District of Arkansas, rendered an opinion 
adverse to the law. The case is recorded 
as United States vs. Harvey C. Shauver. 
Shauver killed birds in violation of the 
McLean law, and was indicted for the 
offense. ‘The Government was represented 
by W. H. Martin, United States District 
Attorney, and by Col. Joseph H. Acklen, 
of Tennessee, a member of the Advisory 
Board of Directors of the National Asso- 
ciation. 

The defendant demurred to the indict- 
ment, and this was sustained by the 
Judge. His decision was written at con- 
siderable length, in which he cited many 
previous court-decisions. In summing up, 
he states, in part: 


is constitutional. 


pleaded to an 


laws 


The claim that the migratory birds are 
the property of the United States must 
be held untenable. It is also argued that 
Congress has frequently exercised the 


power to regulate matters which could 
only have been done under the general 
police power, and the validity of these 
acts, when attacked, as beyond the power 
of Congress, has been upheld. Counsel 
refers to the lottery acts, the anti-trust 
acts, the national railway legislation, the 
safety-appliance act, the quarantine laws, 
the pure food and drug act, the act regu- 
lating mailable articles, and other acts 
of similar nature. But every one of these 
acts was upheld under some proVision of 
the constitution, either that of the Post- 
office Department, the commerce clause, 
the taxing power, or some other grant. 
Whenever Congress or the head of a 
department went beyond that power, as 
by including intrastate carriage with 
interstate, the acts were declared uncon- 
stitutional. 

It may be, as contended on behalf of 
the Government, that only by national 
legislation can migratory wild game and 
fish be preserved to the people, but that 
is not a matter for the court. It is for the 
people, who alone can amend the consti- 
tution, to grant Congress the power to 
enact such legislation as they deem 
necessary. All the courts are authorized 
to do, when the constitutionality of legis- 
lative acts is questioned, is to determine 
whether Congress, under the constitu- 
tion as it is, possesses the power to enact 
the legislation in controversy; their 
power does not extend to the matter of 
expediency. If Congress has not the 
power, the duty of the court is to declare 
the act void. The court is unabie to find 
any provision in the constitution authoriz- 
ing Congress, either expressly or by 
necessary implication, to protect or regu- 
late the shooting of migratory wild game 
when in a state, and is, therefore, forced 
to the conclusion that the act is uncon- 
stitutional. The demurrer to the indict- 
ment will be sustained. 


About three weeks after rendering the 
above opinion, Judge Trieber, yielding to 
the plea of counsel, agreed to re-open the 
case, so there is a possibility that in the 
end he may be led to reverse his own 
former decision. 

Now what will be the practical effect of 
these two decisions? In the North Dakota 
case, a precedent has been established, 
which all bird-protectionists will applaud, 
and which will have a tendency to 
strengthen the law. In the other case, 
it will mean that probably no further 


efforts will be made to enforce the federal 
migratory-bird law in the Eastern District 
of Arkansas until Judge Trieber’s decision 
has been reversed by a higher court. It will 
take a year, or perhaps two years, to carry 
a case up through the courts and get a 
final decision from the United States 
Supreme Court. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the bird-protection treaty now 
pending between this country and Canada 
may be signed. According to the reported 
opinions of Elihu Root and other con- 
stitutional lawyers this would then take 
the subject entirely out of the courts, and 
the treaty agreements would prevail. It 
is clear, therefore, that the very important 
task of impressing the United States 
Senators with the wish of the American 
people that the treaty be ratified now 
devolves upon bird-lovers. 


Legal Struggles in Maryland 


In reference to recent wild-life legis- 
lation in Maryland, W. Scott Way, 
reports: 


The new general law appears to have 
repealed all local laws conflicting with it, 
in which case the state will have a uni- 
form season for the more important spe- 
cies. Another measure, repealing and 
reénacting the non-game-bird law, shows 
some improvements over the old act, but 
is not as it should be. I see no reason why 
the Legislature could not have been 
induced to pass the Model Audubon Law, 
while it was about its tinkering, but the 
state game-warden, with whom I took the 
matter up early in the legislative session, 
persuaded me that there was no hope for 
success along that line; and, as there 
seemed to be a general indifference on the 
part of everybody concerned, save Miss 
Starr and myself, I let the matter drop. 

I regret that the effort to put through 
a hunting-license law failed because of 
strong opposition from many counties. 
The politicians seem to be afraid of it, 
but, at the next session, with the right 
kind of force behind it, I believe it can be 
put through. My observation has been 
that at the past three sessions of the 
Maryland Legislature failure has been 
mainly due, in the matter of up-to-date 
game and bird laws, to the lack of the 
right sort of man at Annapolis. An effort 
was made to remove protection from the 
Turkey Buzzard, but by active work, in 
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which I was aided much by Dr. Henry 
Oldys, I succeeded in having this measure 
confined to the town of Easton, where 
the proposition originated. This will, 
therefore, do little harm. 


Mutually Satisfactory 


The accompanying capital photograph 
illustrates admirably the Audubonian 
way of “killing two birds with one stone,” 


TWO DELIGHTFUL GUESTS 
Photographed by Carl E. Purple 


—a shot from a camera. The parallel, 
indeed, is double. The photographer fed 
two birds at once, and took their pictures 
for his pay, using but a single plate. This 
was as economical as the result is pretty. 
Both parties to this amiable arrangement 
were perfectly satisfied. The photographer 
gets his credit; the Woodpecker is living 
on the fat of the land; and the Nuthatch 
may be said to be in clover. The lesson 
of the picture is as obvious as is its beauty. 
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REPORTS FROM WORKERS IN THE FIELD 


Progress in Florida 


One of our most active workers in 
Florida is Dr. Herbert R. Mills, of Tampa. 
He is constantly on the alert, and is always 
doing useful and interesting ,things for 
the birds, as is indicated by the follow- 
ing communication: 

“T have been noting the results of the 
Junior Audubon work here in Tampa, and 
I am greatly impressed with the immense 


that might not be reached in any other 
way. For example, I was on one of the 
Favorite Line excursions a few weeks 
ago, and I overheard a lady remark to a 
friend: ‘Since Margaret joined the Audu- 
bon Society, she simply can not wear her 
aigrettes any more.’ These things are so 
encouraging that I have decided to 
devote a large share of my spare time next 
fall to organizing Junior Audubon Classes 
in Tampa. 


THE CARDINAL DETAINED AS EVIDENCE 


value of this work. I organized a few 
classes here this winter, with a total 
membership of over three hundred, and 
every day I see some example of the good 
results obtained. Recently I saw a couple 
of boys fighting, and later learned that 
one was a sixth-grade Junior Audubon 
boy who was beating a fellow for killing a 
Warbler of some kind. And not only is 
our game-warden service being thus 
increased by this work, but our campaign 
of education is being carried into homes 


“Some time ago, I sent you an account 
of the arrest of the Italian, Frank Alfino, 
for selling Cardinals and Mockingbirds. 
I am enclosing you a print of the Cardinal 
which I bought from this man for evidence. 
This picture was taken just before the 
bird was given its liberty under the orange 
tree from which the cage is suspended. I 
later learned that the bird found a mate 
soon after gaining his liberty, and is now 
raising a brood of little ones. This Cardinal 
has no toes on his right foot.” 
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Good Sentiment in Rhode Island 


The Association’s field-agent for Massa- 
chusetts, Winthrop Packard, has been 
able to do much work outside his state 
of late. A practical report of his efforts 
in behalf of helpful legislation in Rhode 
Island is here given: 

“The Rhode Island law, making the 
state law agree with the federal law on 
migratory birds in the matter of seasons 
for shooting, passed without an amend- 
ment. There was some opposition at the 
last moment, but it was all swept aside. 
The law forbidding the shooting of Ducks 
from motor-boats, which the Newport 
Gun and Game. Protective Association 
originated, was passed, and the bill mak- 
ing Warwick Neck a bird-reservation for 
five years, also went through. There 
seems to have been, this year, a great 
change in sentiment in favor of bird-pro- 
tection in Rhode Island. Much of the 
good work has been done by Dr. Horace 
L. Beck.” 


Views of Teachers 


A group of Ohio teachers who have 
tested bird-study, as promoted by the 
Junior Audubon classes, have favored us 
with the result of their experience. All 
approve of it, and speak of the real enjoy- 
ment taken in it by themselves as well as 
by the pupils. “It is surprising,” Miss 
Wolff, of Norwood, exclaims,” how much 
the children find out for themselves. In a 
great many instances I learned from them 
fully as much as they learned from me.” 

“IT found bird-study fascinating both 
for myself and the children,” a Sharon- 
ville teacher, Miss Doepka, writes. “The 
mental training received was greater 
than from any other study, especially in 
developing their powers of observation. 
The information received was useful, as 
it showed them that birds are of great 
benefit and all should join in protecting 
them. As the information your leaflets 
give is not abstract, but such as children 
can observe for themselves, it is retained 
as well, if not better than any other.” 

This last point is emphasized by a prin- 
cipal, who says that his experience shows 
that ‘children retain useful information 
longer than other. “An excellent test of 
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the retention of this information,” Miss 
Aler, of Mt. Vernon, thinks, “may be 
shown by unexpectedly asking children 
to write ten-minute’ compositions on 
‘The Robin’ or the ‘Baltimore Oreole’ 
without having an opportunity to look 
up anything in connection with the topic, 
and then feading the splendid composi- 
tions turned in.” The value of the study 
in training the children in English com- - 
position is remarked upon by many teach- 
ers, who find good models and great help 
in the leaflets. The keeping of notes of 
observations is recommended from experi- 
ence by several correspondents, One of 
these, Miss Cameron, of Salem, says: 

“T am glad to express myself as more 
than satisfied with results of bird- 
study in the school. It was taken up in 
connection with the English lesson once 
a week, and in no period of the week’s pro- 
gram was the interest of the pupils more 
deeply centered. I was a student with 
the children when it came to this lesson, 
and I know that all were in love with the 
study. It has been the means of creating 
a very desirable spirit in the school. The 
children are more attentive, more thought- 
ful of the feelings of others, more kind- 
hearted to all living creatures, and are 
eager to do something that will count for 
happiness or betterment in the bird-world, 
and hence, in our own.” 

The two succeeding letters come from 
teachers more advanced than are most of 
them in a knowledge of zodlogy. 

“I have always been interested in 
birds,” writes Ruth Buckingham, of Love- 
land, and have a picture-collection of over 
fifty different species found in this part of 
Ohio. I keep this collection where the 
children can have access to it, so that 
when they have a few spare moments 
they may get a bird and try to draw it 
with the colored crayons I give them for 
that purpose. I do not try to stuff the 
children with information. I try to get 
them to find out things for themselves.’ 

This last one is from a principal, W. N. 
Thayer, of Norwood: “‘I have been giving 
incidental instruction in bird-study in 
connection with our work in biological 
nature-study, for some years past, and 
I have found the Audubon leaflets and 
pictures valuable supplements.” 


